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Quick! Be a double winner! 


Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards close soon 


ANSCO All-Weather Pan Film 
for wonderful black-and-white 
shots! ...in single rolls and 
3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK. 


ANSCOCHROME for 
true-to-life ok yr ! 


— -« 
Ansco 


—pay double 


prize money 
for winners made 
on Ansco film! 


Time’s running out. So load up quick 
with Ansco film, take those “sure win- 
ner’’ shots, and most important—submit 
them soon! Remember, the 30th Annual 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards contest 
closes soon. Don’t miss a chance to win 
$50, $25 and $15 awards (double for 
Ansco film users) in each of fifteen clas- 
sifications of entries, or to receive Hon- 
orable Mention awards of Ansco film. 
Here’s what to do. Read official rules 
carefully to learn exactly when and 
where entries from your school district 
should be submitted. Get rule books and 
entry blanks from any Ansco dealer, 
or write Scholastic-Ansco Photo 
Awards, Scholastic Magazine, 33 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. Be sure to 
submit one blank foreach entry. Hurry! 
And good luck! 


For color, use Anscochrome. It makes 
any camera a better color camera! 


Only ANscocHRoME has the extra lati- 
tude, the extra sensitivity, the higher 
speed that lets you “freeze” action in 
color—faster than ever before. 


For black and white... Ansco is tops! 
Indoors, outdoors, in sunshine or shade, 
Ansco films will deliver those rich 
blacks, crisp whites and subtle greys 
that make good photographs come alive! 


SO increase your enjoyment! 
Double your chances! Keep 
plenty of the right kinds of 
Ansco film on hand. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
‘From Research to Reality” 





Seniors: 
Consider this wise advice 


“Whatever 
occupational field you enter, - 
you will find the premium 


in our modern economy is on skill.” | 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


a Se and 
nowhere else are there greater 


opportunities for technical training 


than in the U.S. Air Force 


It’s true! Training in the U, S. Air Force will give 
you a flying start on. your future. As an Airman, 
you will have opportunities for technical train- 
ing in one of more than 400 specialties—training 
that will be invaluable to you, no matter what 
your plans may be. 

At the same time, you will “earn while you 


learn”... have the chance to travel...enjoy 30 


Go places faster 
in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


the all-volunteer team 


days’ paid vacation a year. You may, if you wish, 
also earn college credits through government cor- 
respondence courses or on-Base classes. You may 
apply for OCS, the Aviation Cadet Program, or 
the new Air Force Academy. 


So why “wait and see”? Act now, and get a 
head-start on life. See your local Air Force 


- Recruiter, or mail the attached coupon. 


Paste coupon on post card and mail to 


Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Air- 
man in the U. S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and 


reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 





Street —— ° % 





City. Zone—_State____ 











Good Riddance 

The teacher was trying to get over 
the intricacies of subtraction. “You have 
ten £ngers,” she said. “Suppose you had 
three less, then what would you have?” 
“No music les.ons,” Johnny replied 
piomptly. 


Away He Goes! 
Ca,tain: “What steps would y« 
in case of fire?” : 
Sergeant: “Thirty-inch, si 





Not Athletic 

Doctor: “Plenty 
almost all germs.” 
Patient: “I know, 
them to exercise?” 


will kill 


of exercise 
but how can I get 
Yale Record 


Supersonic 


advancing, 
ent a sound 


At the rate science is 
some genius will soon inv 
that will travel faster than planes. 

San L oO »0 El Mustang 





How many telephone calle 
are in a loaf of bread 7 


Do you know what goes into a loaf 
of bread? It’s made from flour, milk, 
yeast... and telephone calls! 

Let’s begin with the 
telephones his supplier to order the 
seed he will need to grow his wheat. 
Later he may make a hurry-up call to 
town to replace a broken plow point. 
As the wheat ripens, more telephone 
calls will round up the threshers. 

Telephone calls will sell the 
wheat and start it on its way 
grain elevator—and from there 
freighters on the Great Lakes 


farmer. He 


golden 
to the 
to big 
Other 

calls will arrange the delivery of the 
wheat to a flour mill. A dispatcher’s 
telephone will speed it along by train 
At the bakery the wheat will be 
mixed with other things—ordered by 
telephone. Last, a call to the grocer 
will bring fresh bread to your home. 


Yes, there are lots of telephone calls 
in a loaf of bread! 

Helping to bring bread to your home 
is just one of the many ways the Bell 
System serves you and your family. 

ou 
(a) Working together to bring people together 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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I) ternational News photo 
THE SULTAN SPEAKS: Mohammed V 
of Morocco addresses his subjects, 
upon his return from forced exile. 


AN “ARABIAN NIGHTS” 
MONARCH 


SULTAN MOHAMMED V OF 
MOROCCO is one of the world’s 
few absolute rulers. His word is law 
to his nine million subjects in newly 
independent Morocco. He is a sherif 
~a descendant of Mohammed, the 
7th-century founder of the Moslem 
religion. And he is also an Imam— 
Commander of the Faithful. 

Despite these exalted titles, Mo- 
hammed V_ had little real power 
prior to March, 1956 (when Moroc- 
co won its independence). In 1912, 
when the future sultan was one year 
old, the French placed Morocco 
inder their “protection.” 

Young Mohammed was named 
sultan by the ulema (Moslem coun- 
cil) when he was only 17. The 
French permitted him to keep a 
bodyguard of African horsemen, a 
fleet of 50 cars, and a private zoo. 
He could have all the treasures be- 
fitting a monarch—provided he kept 
out of politics. 

But, like a prince out of the 
Arabian Nights, the sultan would 


don a disguise and mingle with his, 


subjects in the streets. He found that 
the people wanted independence 
but they lacked a leader. 

At first hesitantly, then more 
boldly, the sultan began resisting 
the orders of the French. Because 

this, the French in 1953 exiled 
him to Madagascar. Overnight, he 
became a national hero. Supersti- 
tious Moroccans even claimed to 
see the sultan’s face in the full moon, 

In 1955, France gave in to mount- 
ing pressure and returned the sultan 
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to his throne. Today he has not only 
his titles—but all the powers that go 
with them. 

Despite what has been called his 
“medieval” government, Sultan Mo- 
hammed V is a modern man. His 
sons and daughters are Paris-edu- 
cated and wear Western dress. The 
sultan’s favorite sport is tennis. His 
favorite tennis partner? His cook! 


FROM PRISONER TO PREMIER 


HABIB BOURGUIBA has been 
called “the most respectable rebel 
in the world.” His proposals for 
Tunisian independence from France 
have always been moderate and 
well-reasoned. Today,.as premier 
of newly independent Tunisia, he is 
regarded second to none in the Arab 
world as a democratic — leader. 
“Tunisia is a small state,” he says. 
“But we intend to make it a model 
for all other Arab countries: a coun- 
try based on respect for the human 
person.” 

Last March, Mr. Bourguiba be- 
came independent Tunisia’s first 
premier. He moved into an office 
in the ornate palace of the bey, 
Tunisia’s nominal ruler. But Bour- 
guiba is more accustomed to prisons 


than palaces. He has spent 15 of his 
52 years in jail for opposing the 
French. 

Whether in a desert detention 
camp or in exile on an island, Bour- 
guiba never abandoned his demo- 
cratic beliefs. During World War 
II, when Germany invaded North 
Africa, Bourguiba smuggled out a 
letter from prison, appealing to his 
countrymen to side with the free 
world. Today, he feels no hatred 
towards his former French jailers. 
“We must treat the French as broth- 
ers as long as they respect our free- 
dom.” 

Bourguiba's entire life has been 
devoted to his country’s independ- 
ence. Even as a young high school 
student in Tunisia he demonstrated 
against French rule. He later went 
to Paris where he studied law—and 
got married. Returning to his home- 
land, he became the leader of the 
Tunisian nationalists. 

Premier Bourguiba invariably 
wears Western clothes, but some- 
times dons a Moslem fez (cylindrical 
red cap). When so dressed, he is a 
symbol of what he would like 
Tunisia to be—a blending of the 
Moslem and European worlds. 
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POPULAR PREMIER: Habib Bourguibo is welcomed home by cheering Tunisians 





New Hope for Refugees? 


Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
flew to Austria for a first-hand look 
at the Hungarian refugee problem. 

On a four-day trip, the Vice-Presi- 
dent visited refugee camps and 
talked to the men and women who 
fled from Red terror in Hungary. Pur- 
pose of his trip: to determine (1) 
whether the U.S. should admit more 
than its present quota of 21,500 refu- 
gees; (2) how much U.S. aid Austria 
needs to feed and clothe the more 
than 75,000 refugees in camps 
there. 

As we went to press, the Vice- 
President's recommendations had not 
yet been announced. Some observers 
believed, however, that the Vice- 
President would suggest that: (1) the 
US. raise its refugee quota to 30,000 
and possibly even 50,000; (2) that 
Congress revise our strict immigra- 
tion laws in the light of the over-all 
refugee problem. 

To date, more than 150,000 Hun- 


garians have fled their homeland in 
the wake of the ill-fated rebellion 
(see Dec. 13 news pages). Some have 
gone to Britain, France, Australia, 
the U.S. and other free nations. 

Inside Hungary itself, Soviet pup- 
pet Premier Janos Kadar announced 
that his regime was now strong 
enough to tackle any rebel resistance 
without the further “help” of Soviet 
troops or tanks. 

Hungary's eight-week-old general 
strike seemed to be trickling to a 
close. Most Hungarians drifted back 
to work, but many of them, in the 
words of the Red regime, were “loaf- 
ing on the job.” The result: a negligi- 
ble output of goods—only 20 per cent 
of the pre-rebellion output. Many 
workers were believed to be bitter 
over the arrest of top labor leaders 
by the Kadar government. 

Meanwhile, in New York, Hun- 
garys delegation to the United 
Nations stalked out of a General As- 


sembly meeting. The Hungarians 
said they objected to hearing critical 
blasts at their ,2vernment made by 
many delegates. 

Later the U.N. General Assembly 
passed a resolution condemning So- 
viet intervention in Hungary. By a 55 
to 8 vote (with 13 abstentions), the 
Assembly called for the immediate 
withdrawal, under U.N. supervision, 
of all Soviet troops in Hungary. 
Neither the Hungarian puppet gov- 
ernment nor the Russians replied. 


Suez Clearance Begins 


Efforts by the United Nations to 
clear the clogged Suez Canal began 
as the last British-French invasion 
forces were evacuated from Egypt. 


Before the rear guard of British 
and French troop units could com- 
plete their withdrawal, there was a 
sharp flare-up of violence. Egyptian 
“guerrillas” and British soldiers 
fought each other fiercely with ma- 
chine guns, rifles, and hand grenades. 
The toll of dead after several hours 
of bloody house-to-house fighting in 
Port Said’s native quarter: one British 
officer, 25 to 40 Egyptian “guerrillas.” 

The British and French govern- 
ments pulled their forces out of 
Egypt in accordance with the de- 
mands of the United Nations (see 
news pages, Dec. 13 issue). But Brit- 
ish and French government leaders 
insist that the U.N. arrange for the 
speedy clearance of obstructions in 
the Suez Canal. Reopening of the key 
waterway—blocked for the past two 
months with ships sunk by the Egyp- 
tians—is essential if the serious oil 
shortage in Western Europe is to be 
relieved. 

In the words of one British spokes- 
man, “Withdrawal was sold to [us] 
as a bargain—we take our troops out, 
the U.N. clears the Canal with all 
technical speed. Britain is keeping its 
part of the bargain. But mark my 
words, we will not hesitate to go back 
if the other side [doesnt make 
good |.” 


Britain and France have urged that 
the U.N. employ the salvage ves- 
sels, equipment and _ highly-trained 
crews of the two countries to help 
in the clearance job. But Egypt's 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser has 
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INP photo 
HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS AT CROSSROADS. A group of Hungarian athletes confer 
in Milan, Italy, on whether they should continue their homeward journey from 
the Olympic Games. Some have been “blacklisted” by the Reds because of 
their support of Hungary’s ill-fated revolt. Hungary’s government says that more 
than 50 per cent of the athietes it sent to Olympics have failed to return. 
The U.S. has agreed to admit 35 to this country together with other refugees. 





given a blunt “no” to the use of 
“enemy” salvage crews. He has in- 
sisted that the job can be done with 
the ships and men of Holland, Den- 
mark and other nations which have 
not taken part in fighting in Egypt. 

Three weeks ago, U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold sent a 
retired U.S. lieutenant general, 
Raymond A. Wheeler, to Egypt as 
head of the U.N.’s Suez clearance 
project. General Wheeler, a noted en- 
gineer, has begun to assemble a sal- 
vage fleet from many countries. He 
and Secretary Hammarskjold have 
both proposed that Britain “lend” the 
U.N. six of its best salvage vessels 
to help in canal-clearance operations. 
But the U.N. Secretary-General goes 
along with the views of Nasser in 
maintaining that British crews on the 
ships must be replaced by “neutral” 
ones. The U.N., however, would per- 
mit three British officers to remain 
aboard each vessel as “observers.” 

\s we went to press, British and 
U.N. officials were trying to reach 
agreement on a plan to put British 
salvage ships to work under the U.N. 
flag. If Britain’s modern salvage fleet 
continues to be barred from the Suez 
waterway, most observers are pre- 
dicting long défays before it can be 
opened to traffic. 


ike, Nehru Confer 


India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited the United States. 


Prime Minister Nehru came to the 
U.S. at the invitation of President 
Eisenhower. For four days, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at President Eisen- 
hower's farm at Gettysburg, the two 
world leaders discussed joint efforts 
for peace. Both leaders—the heads of 
the world’s two largest democracies 

declared in a joint statement that 
they had greatly profited from this 
opportunity to exchange views. 

The President and the Prime Min- 
ister spent much time conferring in- 
formally and in private. Nehru, 
educated in Britain, speaks English, 
so there was no language problem. 

In a nation-wide radio-TV broad- 
cast to the American people and in 
a speech before the U.N. General As- 
sembly in New York, Prime Minister 
Nehru staunchly defended India’s 
policy. This policy has often been 
criticized as “neutralism” in the Cold 
War between Communism and the 
free world. India’s leader declared: 
®India’s century-old dedication to 


INP photo 
IKE GREETS NEHRU—President Eisenhower 
shakes hands with India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru on steps of White House as 
Nehru arrives for series of conferences. 


“toleration and understanding” has 
now become “firmly wedded to the 
democratic way of life . . . [its] loyalty 
to this cause will not falter . . . Toler- 
ance does not mean carelessness; it 
does not mean passivity. It means 
working actively for peaceful solu- 
tions based on principle.” 

“The idea of cold war is essentially 
wrong. If we go on nourishing the 
idea of war in the minds of men, 
then obviously there is always the 
danger of its bursting out from the 
mind to other activities.” 

PAll nations have a right to be 
free and independent. “Countries 
dominated by other countries should 
cease to be dominated. . . . [In Hun- 
gary] the Soviet functioned in a 
manner opposed to the will of the 

le.” 

Armed force “does not necessarily 
win a nation world admiration.” The 
United States, by “its courageous and 
correct action in the Middle Eastern 
crisis,” had won “enormous respect 
around the world.” 

Some U.S. newspaper editorials, 
while welcoming Nehru’s visit, took 
issue with his defense of neutralism. 
They said one cannot be neutral in a 
conflict between democracy and 
Communist totalitarianism. 


A Boost for NATO 


In a world bristling with tension 
and erupting with trouble-spots, the 
15 foreign ministers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty powers met in Paris. 

Their aim: to strengthen the West- 
ern alliance. 
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When he arrived for the NATO 
meeting, U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles said that the U.S. in- 
tended to “bury past discords” within 
the alliance. Secretary Dulles was ob- 
viously referring to recent disagree- 
ments between the U.S., Britain, and 
France over the Middle East crisis. 

As the meeting closed, the NATO 
leaders announced general agree- 
ment on these top items: (1) Support 
of the U.N. resolution demanding 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hun- 
gary (see above); (2) closer consulta- 
tion among NATO members on 
foreign policy before any member 
takes action: However, Secretary of 
State Dulles added that since the 
U.S. subscribed to pacts with 30 na- 
tions outside NATO, Washington 
would not always be able to partici- 
pate in such consultations. 

The U.S. announced its willingness 
to supply member-nations with some 
of its most modern military weapons. 
Some of these could be used to fire 
both conventional missiles as well as 
missiles with atomic warheads. But 
the U.S. stressed that it would not 
supply atomic warheads for these 
sent. 

It: NATO (North 

Irganization) was 

to defend Western 
Europe and other nations in the 
North Atlantic area against the threat 
of Soviet aggression. 

NATO was organized as a purely 
defensive alliance. It now has 15 
members, each providing troops. 
NATO today has 48 divisions (a divi- 
sion has 10,000 to 15,000 men), plus 
51 reserve divisions that can be mo- 
bilized within 30 days. 

Top NATO commander is U.S. 
General Lauris Norstad (see Dec. 6 
news pages). Newly elected to a five- 
year term as secretary-general of the 
NATO Council is former U.N. Presi- 
dent Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium. 


Electoral Vote 457-73-1 

It's official: Dwight D. Eisenhower 
beat Adlai E. Stevenson in the 1956 
Presidential election. 


Atlantic 


Everyone knew November 7—the 
day after Election Day 1956—that 
President Eisenhower had defeated 


Mr. Stevenson for the U.S. Presi- 
dency. But it wasn't official until De- 
cember 17, when the 531 members of 
the Electoral College cast their votes. 

When they did, there was a sur- 
prise. A Democratic elector from 





Alabama refused to vote for his 
party's candidate (Stevenson) even 
though Stevenson carried Alabama. 
Instead, he cast one electoral vote 
for Walter B. Jones, a Circuit Court 
Judge. The final tally: Eisenhower, 
457; Stevenson 73; Jones | 

The electoral vote wil! not be final 
until January 7. On that day the two 
Houses of Congress will meet to- 
gether to count the vote officially. 

December also revealed another 
election surprise. The fina! count of 
ballots in Rhode Island showed that 
Christopher Del Sesto, Republican 
had defeated Dennis J. Roberts, 
Democrat, for governor. Up to then, 
it looked as if Governor Roberts had 
been re-elected to a fourth term. 
Roberts had demanded a recount. 


Iceland Thaws on U.S. 


Iceland has withdrawn its de- 
mand that the U.S. give up its air 
base in that country. 


During World War II, the U.S. 


built a $150,000,000 base at Keflavik, 
in southwest Iceland. Since 1951 the 
base has been rebuilt and mairtained 
as part of NATO defenses. Last 
spring, after Icelanders elected a new 


“left-wing” government, Iceland gave 
the U.S. an “eviction” warning. Some 
observers believed the new govern- 
ment’s decision was then influenced 
by an apparent thawing of the Cold 
War. Other NATO nations urged Ice- 
land to let the troops remain, but 
Iceland stood firm against it 

Last’ month, Iceland abruptly 
changed her mind. Her reasons: 
brutal Soviet intervention in Hungary 
jolted Icelanders into thinking twice 
about the importance of strong 
NATO defenses against Soviet ag- 
gression. Also, serious economic 
troubles were believed to have forced 
Iceland to consider asking the U.S. 
for more economic aid. 


IN BRIEF 


Japan Joins U.N. Japan has been 
elected a member of the United Na- 
tions by a 77-0 vote of the U.N. General 
Assembly. Japan’s membership had 
been blocked for several years by Soviet 
Russia. The Russians had used their 
veto power in the Security Council 
(which must also approve all new mem- 
bers) to keep Japan out. Recently Rus- 
sia and Japan smoothed out their 
relations and signed a peace settlement 
(see news pages, Oct. 11 issue). 

In other U.N. actions the Security 


Council voted to replace four non- 
permanent members. The Philippines 
was elected to replace Yugoslavia for 
a one-year term. Colombia was elected 
to replace Peru, Iraq to replace Iran, 
and Sweden to replace Belgium for two- 
vear terms. 

Japan Has a New Premier. He is 
Tanzan Ishibashi, 72, former Minister of 
Trade and Industry. He replaces Ichiro 
Hatoyama, who retired because of ill 
health. Premier Ishibashi, according to 
some observers, will follow a more 
“independent” foreign policy than his 
recent precedessors. In recent years, 
Japan’s foreign policy has been closely 
linked with that of the U.S., with whom 
she has defense treaties. 

A Few Words Too Much. In Commu~ 
nist nations, free speech is a luxury few 
citizens can afford. Even top officials 
find it costly. The former vice-president 
of Yugoslavia—Milovan Djilas—knows 
from hard experience. He indulged in 
some free words about the foreign pol- 
icy of Yugoslav dictator Tito. The price: 
three years in jail. According to the 
Yugoslav government, Djilas’ critical 
words weren't free speech at all—but 
slander. This is the second time Djilas 
has been convicted for criticizing Tito’s 
regime openly. 


Million Dollar Oil Map Theft. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
has arrested four men and charged 
them with stealing about 30 secret oil 
exploration maps. These maps, valued 
at over $1,000,000, showed the 
“possible” location of oil deposits in the 
Southwest, Canada, and the Middle 
East. Years of intensive geological re- 
search had gone into their making. 

According to the FBI, an employee 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation’s Pittsburgh 
office stole one map to “square” a gam- 
bling debt with some racketeers. When 
the racketeers discovered the value of 
the maps, they persuaded the employee 
to steal more. 

Gulf Oil first discovered the theft 
about a year ago. After private detec- 
tives came up with empty hands, the 
company called in the FBI. Although 
the FBI has not yet disclosed the whole 
story, it did reveal that the racketeers 
made use of the maps in two ways: If 
oil in a particular location looked like a 
“sure thing,” they set up their own 
drilling company. Other times, they 
merely offered the maps for sale. 


Polio Vaccine Piling Up. Polio vaccine 
is piling up on manufacturers’ shelves. 
More than 7,000,000 doses of Salk vac- 
cine are now available for use—but the 
public is not taking advantage of them. 
So says Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Welfare. “The danger of public apathy,” 


says Secretary Folsom, “could result in 
unnecessary deaths and paralysis next 
year.” The U.S. Public Health Service, 
meanwhile, has issued a report on re- 
sults of the vaccine’s use in 1956. The 
report shows that the number of polio 
cases was reduced 50 per cent over the 
previous year during the months be- 
tween April and September. This is the 
period when the disease is usually at 
its annual peak. 


Swinging Kings. The Palace was 
really rocking—but it wasn’t Broadway’s 
famous Palace Theatre. This time it was 
a real-gone palace—in Thailand. Benny 
Goodman, popular “King of Swing,” and 
Phumiphol Aduldet, 29-year-old King 
of Thailand, held their own jam session 
last month. With Benny tooting his 
clarinet and His Majesty riding a mean 
saxophone, the pair of Kings practically 
blew the roof off the ol’ royal palace. 
Commented the King of Swing later: 
“He’s not bad at all—not at all.” 


Collier’s Folds. Two famous old-timers 
in the magazine world have gone out of 
business: Collier's magazine (age 68) 
and the Woman's Home Companion 
(age 83), both owned by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company. Advertis- 
ing and publishing circles explain the 
death of Collier's and the Companion 
by pointing out that advertising agen- 
cies have begun to place most adver- 
tising only with a very few magazines 
with the largest national circulations. In 
the words of one advertising authority: 
“The advertisers tend to put their 
money on lead horses.” If this trend 
continues, many experts predict that 
more magazines will fold. 


Educating Millions. The Ford Motor 
Company has given the University of 
Michigan $6,500,000 plus 210 acres of 
land worth another $3,500,000—the 
largest gift ever made by a private 
company to an educational institution. 
The gift establishes what will be called 
the Dearborn Center. This center will 
combine classroom and shop lessons 
with practical work in industry for 
U of M students. 


Quick Quiz 
be 

ON THE “ NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Jawaharlal Nehru; 
(b) Richard M. Nixon; (c) Dag 
Hammarskjold; (d) Walter B. Jones. 

2. The United Nations voted 55 to 8 
to condemn_____for ‘sending its troops 
I Rte 

3. Clearance of the Suez Canal was 
held up because objected to 
crews from_____and_____handling 
the job. 





GOOD DEEDS: Through the generosity of her class- 
mates, a high school senior will be graduating with her 
class this month—right on schedule. When the father of 
a Coolidge High School (Wash., D. C.) student died 
recently, the girl was forced to move to Silver Spring 
(Md.), out of her school district. The teen-ager wanted 
very much to finish sehool at Coolidge High. But she 
couldn’t afford the tuition required of her as a non- 
resident. Her classmates dug into their pockets and 
came to the rescue. Ninety students donated $178.50—a 
six-month tuition fee—so the girl could finish her senior 
vear at Coolidge. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
Actual competition shot of Charley 
Dumas, world’s only 7’ jumper who 
cleared 6’ 11%” at Melbourne to set 
a new Olympic record. As a school- 
boy athlete at Centennial H.. S., 
Compton, Calif., Charley won the 
national high jump crown! He stands 
6 ft. 2 inches tall and weighs 175 Ibs. 


MORE SCHOOL? “School days, school days, good 
old golden rule days . . .” But are there enough of them? 
Not by a long shot, says Dr. Richard T. Arnold, noted 
educator. According to Dr, Arnold, our present nine- 
month school year grew into being in the olden days of 
an agricultural economy. In those days, boys and girls 
had to spend long summers working on the family farm. 
Today, however, he says, it “simply is not adequate and 
handicaps us terribly in competition with others.” Dr. 
{rnold points to Western European students who are, 
he asserts, far ahead of U. S. teen-agers in schooling 
because—for one reason—they spend an additional six 
weeks in the classroom every year. How do you feel 
bout a longer school year? (Send your opinions to 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) 


Wide Wor no 


ASHCAN ANTICS: Most of the world’s attention was focussed 
on Melbourne, Australia— 1956 Olympic city. But Bonn, 
Germany, was also the scene of a spine-tingling sports event 
(above). The winner? None other than the king of ashcan 
rollers —the “fastest garbage collector” in town. A Bonn 
sanitation worker won the title by pushing his ashcan over 
a 100-meter course in 30.2 seconds flat. That’s some rolling! 





Singer Sewing Machine Company pho 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Faith Asher, 15, of Brook 
lyn, N, Y., and Dorothy Wildish, 13, of Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
The two talented teen-age “Diors” walked away with 
top prizes in the junior division of the Fourth Annual 
Junior Dressmaking Contest. The contest was sponsored 
by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Faith (right ) 
accepts her first-prize check for $500 from Charles F. 
Bruder, vice-president of Singer. She is attired in her 
award-winning outfit—a bolero dress of turquoise wool 
accented with striped taffeta cummerbund. Dorothy 
(left) won second prize for her pert wool dress with 
white angora collar. 


TEEN TOPICS: Many teen-age bands are “subsidized 

by Moms and Dads. Not so, the Drum and Bugle Corps 
ol the Eau Claire ( Wise. ) Boy Scouts. This is one music 
group that’s entirely self-supporting They do it—not by 
making music—but by washing cars. The boys needed 
money to buy instruments for their “tootling troupe.” 
Instead of asking parents to contribute, they earn the 
money themselves by washing cars. Thus far, they have 
amassed enough capital to make their Corps louder by 
two Scots bass drums, three tenor drums, two bell 
lyres, one set of cymbals, and five bugles. They plan to 
give their debut in the spring—probably the only Drum 
and Bugle Corps in the world supported by cleaning 
cars. 


ENDQUOTE: “America is not a mere body of traders 
it is a body of free men. Our greatness is built upon ou: 
freedom—is moral, not material. We have a great ardor 
tor gain; but we have a deep passion for the rights of 
man.’ —Woodrow Wilson, 28th U. S. President (Decem 
ber 28, 1856—February 3, 1924) 
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New Nations in 


HE Arabs used to call Morocco, 

Tunisia, and Algeria “the islands 
of the West.” Separated from the 
rest of Africa by the Sahara, and 
from Europe by the Mediterranean, 
these “islands” enjoyed long periods 
of independence. But in the 20th 
century they were firmly anchored to 
France—politically and economically. 

Two of these “islands’—Morocco 
and Tunisia—are today independent 
again. (Algeria, lying between them, 
is still in the throes of an anti-French 
upheaval. ) 

Morocco is the larger of the two 
countries. In area, it is about the size 
of California. About 10,000,000 peo- 
ple live in this ancient land. Half of 
them are Arabs, the other half Ber- 
bers. The Arabs are the farmers and 
city dwellers of Morocco, while the 
Berbers prefer the freedom of life in 
the mountains. These mountain 
people are the original inhabitants 
of Morocco and at one time were 
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North Africa 


dominant throughout all of North 
Africa. 

It is said that Morocco is inhabited 
by Arabs and Berbers—but that 
Tunisia is inhabited by Tunisians. 
For the distinction between the 
Arabs and Berbers has almost dis- 
appeared in Tunisia. The 3,500,000 
Tunisians, living in a country the 
size of New York State, have a 
greater sense of national unity than 
do the Arab and Berber tribes of 
Morocco. Nearly all the people of 
both countries are Moslems 

Geographically, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia have many features in common. 
Both have fertile coastlands along 
the Mediterranean. In addition, 
Morocco has many miles of Atlantic 
coastline. The Atlas mountains, 
stretching from Morocco to Tunisia 
(see map), block the hot Sahara 
winds from the pleasant coastal 
plains. The Atlas reaches heights of 
12,000 feet in Morocco and many 
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BETWEEN THE SEA AND THE SANDS: Morocco and Tunisia are crossroads not 
only for Mediterranean commerce but also for the Saharan caravan trade. 


mountain slopes have become popu- 
lar ski resorts. South of the cool 
highlands of the Atlas, Morocco and 
Tunisia are buried in the burning 
sands of the Sahara. 

Agriculture predominates in both 
countries. Most of the crops—wheat, 
barley, fruit, and grapes—are grown 
along the sunny coasts, where rain- 
fall is plentiful. Olive trees also 
thrive in the warm climate, espe- 
cially in the great eastern plain of 
Tunisia. Fishing is another major 
occupation along the coast. Sali, in 
Morocco, is said to be the largest 
sardine port in the world. 


NOMADS OF THE ATLAS 


The Berbers in the mountains are 
chiefly herdsmen, wandering from 
one valley to another with their 
sheep, goats, and camels. Cattle and 
sturdy Arabian horses are also raised 
by these nomads of the Atlas. 

Minerals abound in Morocco and 
Tunisia. Morocco is second only to 
the U. S. in the production of phos- 
phates. One third of the world’s de- 
posits of this valuable fertilizer are 
said to lie in Tunisia. Manganese, 
copper, lead, and iron are also found 
in large quantities. What is lacking 
is coal. 

Morocco has several large cities: 
Casablanca, a commercial crossroads 
of North Africa; Marrakech, an Ara- 
bian Nights city of bazaars and 
countless mosques; Fez, the former 
capital and cultural center; and 
Rabat, the modern capital of Moroc- 
co. Tunis, capital of Tunisia, is built 
almost on top of the ruins of ancient 
Carthage, one of the centers of the 
Roman Empire. Indeed, all the cities 
of these newly free nations are rich 
with memories of a colorful past. 





Monkmeyer photo 


A SULTAN’S SPLENDOR: Since medieval times each Moroccan sultan has maintained a persona! guard of horsemen. 


Echoes of the Past > 


The roots of unrest in French North Africa 


N 682 A. D., Okba ben Nafi, an 

Arab general, charged into Mo- 
rocco and implanted in its soil the 
green banner of the Moslems. 
Tunisia had already fallen to his 
army of horsemen, as had the rest 
of North Africa. Leading his cavalry 
to the shores of the Atlantic, the 
general rode his white steed into the 
sea. “O Lord,” he cried out. “If only 
the sea were not in my way!” 

But the sea proved only a tem- 
porary obstacle to the whirlwind 
Arab conquest. The Berber horse- 
men of Morocco were converted to 
the Moslem faith and joined forces 
with the Arab newcomers. Together, 
they crossed the Straits of Gibraltar 
and conquered Christian Spain. 


THE MOROCCAN EMPIRE 


But the Berbers remained true to 
their own tribal chiefs. And in the 
8th century they turned against the 
Arab officers and set up an inde- 
pendent Moroccan empire. In _ its 
heyday, the empire stretched from 
the Spanish Pyrenees to the borders 
of Egypt. One Moroccan sultan had 
stables of 12,000 horses and as many 
palaces as there are days in a year. 

But the sultan’s throne was a shaky 
one, forever the object of Arab- 
Berber rivalry. Spain took advantage 
of these rifts and finally expelled the 
Moroccans. The last of them were 
forced out in 1492. 


The next century brought a new 
set of conquerors to North Africa— 
“the terrible Turks.” These fierce 
warriors from Asia conquered almost 
all of the Moslem world. Their rule 
extended to Tunisia and Algeria— 
but, strangely enough, the Turks left 
Morocco untouched. 

Tunisia suffered greatly from Turk- 
ish misrule. And Morocco, isolated 
in its corner of Africa, became a 
fourth-rate power. The rulers of both 
countries turned to plunder for their 
income. They gave free reign to the 
pirates who infested every inlet of 
the North African coast. 

The pirates played havoc with 
Mediterranean shipping and plun- 
dered coastal villages in France. They 
enslaved thousands of seamen and 
peasants, chaining them to the huge 
oars of their galleys. The Sultan of 
Morocco and the Bey of Tunis took 
their share of the spoils. 

The pirates were eventually put 
down—by the landing of the U. S. 
Marines in Tripoli (east of Tunisia ) 
in 1805, and by the French conquest 
of Algeria, in 1830. But the pirates 
had taught Europe a lesson: Who 
controls Morocco controls the gate- 
way to the Mediterranean; and who 
controls Tunisia controls the midway 
point of that sea. A half dozen coun- 
tries began maneuvering to gain con- 
trol of the two Mediterranean lands. 

France was particularly eager to 


possess Morocco and Tunisia. For it 
regarded them as natural outgrowths 
of its Algerian territory. Britain 
agreed to give France a “free hand” 
in Morocco and Tunisia—in exchange 
for French support of British control 
of Cyprus and Egypt. 


FRENCH PROTECTORATES 

With British backing assured, 
France went ahead with its plans. 
In 1881 it secured an agreement 
from the Bey of Tunis that placed 
Tunisia under French “protection.” 
A similar treaty was signed between 
France and Morocco in 1912. Both 
nations became French “protector- 
ates.” Foreign policy and defense 
were placed under French control. 
Greatest of the French administra- 
tors was Marshal Lyautey, who 
brought law and order to Morocco. 

By a prior arrangement, France 
permitted Spain to occupy a strip of 
territory along the Mediterranean 
coast—Spanish Morocco. And Tan- 
gier, a pin-point of land in which a 
bustling seaport is situated, was 
placed under international control. 

By and large, the major European 
powers were satisfied with the way 
things worked out (although Ger- 
many and Italy had their complaints). 
But the Moroccans and Tunisians 
still puzzled over one question: 
“Against whom are we being pro- 


tected?” 








BCA photo 
THE “3: C’s’’: Cushions, carpets, and plenty of 
comfort are stand-bys in any Moroccan home. 
Arabs and Berbers are renowned for hospitality. 


Monkmeyer photo 
NOT JUST HORSEPLAY: Moroccans often hitch 
a camel and a horse to the same plow—the 
camel for strength and the horse for steadiness. 


Three Lions photo 
MOROCCAN MUSICIANS: 
Berber women entertain at the 
palace of a rich pasha (town 
lord). Berber (unlike Arab) 
women do not wear veils. 


monameyer photo” 
CASABLANCA AT THE CROSSROADS: 
This port is a center of Mediterranean com- 
merce. It is a city of modern buildings and 
horse-drawn buggies. Almost a million peo- 
ple live here, Africa’s third largest city. 





K yter photo from Monkmeyer 
SLIGHTLY MADCAP? An 
Arab hat vendor uses his 
head in selling his wares. 
Hats like these appeal to 
young and gay Tunisians, 
who are called ‘more 
French than the French." 


ger Coster photo from Monkmeyer 
DOWNTOWN IN TUNIS: A 
donkey cart is a common sight 
on the cobbled streets of 
Tunis. it was here that a 
lonely U. S. Consul, John 
Howard Payne, composed 
“Home Sweet Home,” in 
1840. Today, ships from all 
over the world stop at this 
capital's bustling harbor, un- 
loading machinery, fuel, and 
chemicals, and carrying off 
phosphates and olive oil. 


Three Lions photo 
TUNISIAN ‘TEEN: Tunisia’s future rests 
with its young people, like this teen- 
age girl. To make democracy suc- 
ceed in independent Tunisia, the gov- 
ernment has set itself the tasks of 
educating, housing, and assuring 
employment to the people of Tunisia. 


Roger Coster photo from Monkmeyer 
MOSLEM MODES: Orthodox Moslem women 
cover themselves from head to foot in robes and 
veils. They permit only members of their immedi- 
ate families to see them with their faces unveiled. 











HE 20th century saw a new “inva- 

sion” of Morocco and Tunisia- 
not of charging Arab horsemen or 
sword-swinging Turks, but of French 
farmers, shopkeepers, pharmacists, 
and engineers. These were the colons, 
French: citizens who settled in the 
two African protectorates. Today 
there are some 500,000 colons in Mo- 
rocco and about 250,000 in Tunisia. 

The colons, with their European 
skills, dominated the economies of 
Morocco and Tunisia. They acquired 
the richest coastal lands, brought in 
modern farm machinery, and laid 
out irrigation pipelines. 


FRENCH ACHIEVEMENTS 


The French prospered in the pro- 
tectorates, and some grew wealthy. 
They developed the untapped phos- 
phates mines, established banks and 
export firms, and built telegraph 
lines across the deserts. In 1900 there 
was not one mile of railroad track in 
Morocco. Fifty years later, there 
were 2,000 miles of track. 

Many of the colons built beautiful 
homes for themselves in the modern 
cities of the protectorates. Casa- 
blanca was transformed from a poor 
fishing village into a major port; 
Rabat became the modern capital of 
Morocco. And tree-lined avenues 
and fine buildings gave old Tunis a 
French “new look.” 


SULTAN’S SUPPORTERS: 
After France exiled the sultan, 
in 1953, Moroccans demon- 
strated — often violently — 
against continued French rule. 


Wide World phote 


The Rise of Nationalism 


Morocco and Tunisia gain freedom from French rule 


Moroccans and Tunisians alike 
opened their eyes to the benefits of 
modern civilization. Sorne of them 
were envious. For the French had 
the best farms, the most beautiful 
homes, and almost all of the top gov- 
ernment jobs. The crowded bazaars 
were replaced by typically French 
sidewalk cafes as the centers of so- 
cial activity. 

Each protectorate reacted differ- 
ently to this foreign rule. In Moroc- 
co, Berber tribes fought many years 
for their independence. In 1921 
Abd-el-Krim, a rebel chief, cut off a 
19,000-man Spanish army in the 
mountains of Spanish Morocco. With 
but 400 men he massacred 16.000 of 


wi a way photo 


NEW MOROCCO: An Arab mechanic 
drives a French-supplied farm tractor. 


the Spanish soldiers. Krim was finally 
captured five years later—by a joint 
French-Spanish force of 300,000 
troops. He was then exiled to a 
French-held island. 


SPIRIT OF REBELLION 


The rebellious spirit of the Moroc- 
cans rose again during World War 
II, when the Istiqlal (Independence) 
party was formed. The extremists of 
this nationalist party resorted to fre- 
quent acts of violence to drive the 
French out of Morocco. 

In Tunisia, the nationalists were 
more moderate—and far better or- 
ganized. Led by Habib Bourguiba, 
they formed in 1934 the Neo-Destour 
(New Constitution) party, And they 
won the support of Tunisia’s demo- 
cratic labor movement. The chief 
Tunisian union is today allied with 
free unions throughout the world 
(including the AFL-CIO), 

France, pressed by the national- 
ists, began offering better jobs and 
educational opportunities to the 
Moroccans and the Tunisians. The 
colons, however, feared that if the 
nationalists grew too strong: they 
would take all the good jobs for 
themselves—and “chuck the colons 
into the sea.” The French banished 
from Tunisia many nationalist lead- 
ers, among them Habib Bourguiba. 





{n 1952, the head of the Tunisian 


labor movement was 


assassinated— 
and the nationalists believed that. 


the colons had a hand in it. The mur- 
der touched off anti-French riots 
throughout the protectorate. In Mo- 
rocco, the exile of Sultan Moham- 
med V in 1953 provoked even greater 
anti-French violence. The more 
troops the French sent to stem these 
uprisings, the more widespread the 
resistance became. 

In 1955, France yielded to the 
nationalists’ demands and returned 
both Bourguiba and the Sultan to 
their homelands. Complete | inde- 
pendence was granted to the protec- 
torates in the spring of 1956. But 
independence proved by no means 
to be the cure-all for all.the prob- 
lems of the two new nations. 

In Morocco, the first problem to 
be solved was the country’s disunity. 
Fortunately, Spain relinquished con- 
trol over its Moroccan territory, and 
Tangier, too, was returned to the 
Sultan’s rule. If. peace can be pre- 
served between the Arabs and Ber- 
bers, Morocco will be united_as sel- 
iom before in its history. 

\ more difficult problem for Mo- 
rocco’ is building democracy. The 
Sultan is still the executive, legisla- 
tor, and supreme judge all rolled up 
in one. But this fall he called an 
assembly to help him govern. All the 
assemblymen were chosen by the 
Sultan. It is encouraging, however, 
that the Sultan’s assembly is repre- 
sentative of many sections of Moroc- 
co’s population. 


AMERICA’S INTEREST 


The immediate U. S. concern in 
Morocco is to safeguard the four air- 
fields that France permitted us to 
build there in 1951. From these bases, 
U. S. jet bombers can reach Soviet 
Russia in four hours. The agreement 
for these airfields is now being re- 
negotiated with the government of 
independent Morocco, The strategic 
importance of Morocco was made 
clear to all during World War II, 
when the German invaders controlled 
almost all of North Africa. U. S. and 
other Allied troops landed on the 
coast of Morocco in November, 1942. 
They fought their way across North 
Africa, freeing it from German domi- 
nation. 

Tunisia won its independence just 
a few days after Morocco did, in 
March, 1956. But yotng Tunisia is 


already far along the road to 

racy. Just five days after its 
pendence, the new country p 

right into a free, nationwide e 

And the Neo-Destour party came 
out on top, polling 97 per cent of the 
vote. Much of the credit for this 
thumping victory goes to the per- 
sonal popularity of Habib Bourguiba. 
In the past, French colonialists, Rus- 
sian Communists, and German Nazis 
sought Bourguiba’s support—unsuc- 
cessfully. Today, the Egyptian 
strong man, President Nasser, is try- 


ing to woo him to his side. But Nas- 


ser, too, has been disappointed. “I 
cam assure you,” Bourguiba told a 
reporter, “that we in Tunisia who 
fought 75 years to rid ourselves of 
foreign domination will be unwilling 
to become the satellite of any nation.” 


COLONS CAN HELP 


Bourguiba has also calmed the 
fears of the colons. “Nobody's been 
chucked into the sea,” he reminds 
them. He adds that everyone in Tu- 
nisia—French or .Arab—can play a 
role in building the new nation. 

Like Morocco, Tunisia is short of 
funds for the completion of many 
industrial, housing, and educational 
projects. France has been helping 
both countries with investments, 
loans. and grants. But relations with 
France are strained today because of 
strife in Algeria. Morocco and Tuni- 
sia would like to see the Algerian 
nationalists win their demands for 
independence from France. 

Premier Bourguiba, in an exclu- 


¥, 


MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 


sive statement to World Week, out- 
lined the ways in which the U. S. 
could help Tunisia. “All the friendly 
nations ¢an help us,” he declared, 
“but particularly the United States— 
because we are allies and friends, 
and because we are both friends of 
France.” . 


THE “ULTIMATE GOAL” 


“The United States,” he continued, 
“could help us by bringing technical 
and economic assistance to Tunisia, 
not as a substitute but as a comple- 
ment to French assistance.” 

The premier stated that his gov 
ernment “aims to make Tunisia a 
nation where everyone can live de- 
cently, in freedom and prosperity. 
Our ultimate goal is to make the 
‘Tunisian Experience’ a _ success 
which ‘would be an example-for all 
less developed countries throughout 
the world.” 

The U. S. has already expressed 
its sympathetic interest in Tunisian 
and Moroccan problems. These new 
nations are eager to win friends in 
the free world. And the U. S. has 
been among the first to offer them a 
helping hand. 


Wiue World photo 


TUNISIAN TROOPS: The first troops of Tunisia’s own army salute the flag of the 
newly independent country as they pass in review before their commanders. 





The 85th Congress 


HEN our 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives take their seats 
in Congress this. week, some old 
familiar faces will be missing. But, 
by and large, the party line-up of 
the 85th Congress remains the same 
as in the 84th. The Democrats pre- 
served their razor’s edge majority of 
49 to 47 in the Senate. And they 
gained three votes in the House of 
Representatives, wher now 
hold a majority of 233 to 199 (with 
three seats still undetermined 
There was one nev 
ever. We divided our vote between 
a Republican President—Dwight D 
Eisenhower—and a Democratic Con- 
gress. This is the same situation that 
prevailed in the last two years—and 
such a division has frequently 
pened in our history. But in the 
1956 election it first time 
in 108 years that a President won 
his election but failed to carry his 
party into control of Congress at the 
beginning of his term. 

This doesn’t mean we're in for a 
“tug-of-war” between the Adminis- 
tration and Congress. For party poli- 
tics in America stops “at the water's 


they 
how 


twist. 


hap 


was the 


edge” when the vital interests of 
the country are at stake. And the 
Democrats, with only a slim majority 
in Congress, will often work with 
their Republican rivals to enact im- 
portant legislation. 

Before Congress can legislate it 
must organize itself. First, each Con- 
gressman will be assigned to one 
of the many Senate and House com- 
mittees —the “clearing houses” of 
Congress. Every bill, when intro- 
duced in Congress, must be referred 
to an appropriate committee and 
must be approved by it before the 
bill can be voted on by Congress. 
4 committee chairman 
to consider a bill, can 
from reaching the floor the Sen- 
ate or of the House. (See World 
Weeks forthcoming Congress at 
Work, February 8, for the complete 
story. ) 

The majority party the 
Democrats—appoints al! the commit- 
tee chairmen. The likely assignments 
to six important committees are: 
In the Senate—Theodore F. Green 
(R.I.), Foreign Relations; Richard 
B. Russell (Ga.), Armed Services; 


refusing 
prevent it 


today 


Wide World photo 


CAPITOL CLASSROOM: Congressional pages attend classes in special school. 


Morris, A.P. Newsfeatures 
‘It’s going to take cooperation.” 


Carl Hayden (Ariz.), Appropria- 
tions. In the House—Thomas S. Gor- 
don (Ill), Foreign Affairs; Carl Vin- 
son (Ga.), Armed Services; Clarence 
Cannon ( Mo. ), Appropriations. 

Two Texas Democrats play im- 
portant roles in selecting these chair- 
men—Lyndon B. Johnson, the Senate 
Majority Leader; and Sam Rayburn, 
the Speaker of the House, who is 
also his party’s leader in the House. 
The presiding officer of the Senate, 
however, is by law the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S. In this post, Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon—a Re- 
publican—can vote only when there 
is a tie-vote in the Senate. 

After its organization is completed, 
Congress gets down to business. And 
included in its early business will be 
three messages from the President— 
on the “State of the Union,” on the 
nation’s economy, and on the forth- 
coming budget. 

Congress will take into considera- 
tion the President’s wishes—and then 
begin grappling with the many is- 
sues that face our nation. Some 
issues are old—“unfinished business” 
of the 84th Congress—and some are 
new. Among them are Federal aid to 
schools; revision of our immigration 
laws; civil rights legislation; foreign 
aid programs; and the many prob- 
lems connected with defense. The 
85th Congress has two years in 
which to show what it can do with 
these issues. Then, in 1958, the 
American voters will decide which 
Congressmen deserve another two 
years on Capitol Hill. 








ELECTION YEAR: In a_ landslide 
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INS photo 
victory, Republican Dwight D. FIGHT FOR FREEDOM: “Debunking” of late Red Dictator 


Eisenhower was reelected U. S. President. But widespread ticket-splitting Stalin by new Soviet leaders marked beginning of unrest in 
Communist world. First in Poland, workers rioted for “bread 


and freedom.” Then in Hungary, people rose up against Red 
rule. Uprising was brutally stamped out by Soviet tanks. Crushed 
but not defeated, Hungarians continue to fight for freedom. 


The Biggest News Stories of 1956 


by U. S. voters gave control of both houses of Congress to Democrats. 


MIDDLE EAST MUDDLE: Seizure of Suez 
Canal by Egypt's President Nasser in July 
fed fo major 1956 crisis. It was followed 
sometime later by invasion of Egypt by 
Israeli and British-French troops. The United 
Nations stepped in: it effected a cease-fire 
and dispatched a small U. N. Emergency 
Force, composed of troops of many nations 
(at left), to the troubled area. But the Wide Wurke phate 
underlying causes of the many-sided conflict ROYAL WEDDING: In fairy-tale 


in the Middle East are still to be settled. romance, movie star Grace Kelly 


weds Prince Rainier of Monaco 


Wide World photo 


Wide World photo 


XVI OLYMPIAD: Olympic torch 
arrives in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, to signal opening of 1956 
Olympic Games. Athletes from 
nearly 70 nations competed. 
Final unofficial scores placed 
Russia, U. S., and Australia, 
in that order, as the top 
winners. U. S. team won 32 
gold medals and broke sev- 
eral important world records. 
INP phote 
TRAGEDY AT SEA: In biggest naval disaster since 1915, two giant 
Atlantic liners collided in dense fog. Andrea Doria went down 
to watery grave. Stockholm, badly damaged. limped into port 





A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


How to Succeed at a Job Interview 





1. Have a well-thought-out plan for getting 
ahead in your career. This may include night- 
school study and on-the-job training. Study 
work of the people “above” you on the job. 


2. Be neat—hair combed, fingernails clean; 
weor well-pressed clothes, shined shoes; 
avoid gaudy jewelry"and make-up. Be atten- 
tive, alert, attractive. 


take anyone with you (not even your mother) 
when you go to your job interview. You're the 
center of the prospective boss's interest. 











4. Arrive five or ten minutes ahead of your 
appointment. Tell the receptionist who you 
are and whom you wish to see. Wait in the 
reception office unti! interview time. 





5. Sit up straight in your chair, feet firmly 
on the floor. Look alive. With careful advance 
planning, you should be ready—calm, poised, 
and at ease—your natural self. 








7. Have with you a guide sheet of all your 
previous jobs with dates of work, your wages, 
the kinds of work experience you have had, 
and the reasons you left each job. 


8. Be ready to show how your training and 
\ work experience will help you to get ahead 
on the new job that you're trying to get. Point 
out your interests and skills in this field. 


addresses) of three or 
who know you and your 
sons’ permission to do this 








10. Listen carefully; be polite and tactful. 
Above all, don’t get into any argument with 


your prospective employer. Let him do most of 
the talking; ask your questions later. 


11. Be grown-up and businesslike. Show the 
employer proper respect. Cal! him “Mr.”—not 
“Jack,” “Buddy,” or “Pal.” Don’t forget to 
say, “Sir,” and “Thank you.” 


12. If it seems you won't get this job, seek 
employer's advice about other jobs with 
firm which may come 
































Young people in Fremont, Ne- 
braska, work hard te make 
their recreation hall a success 


All photes » Richard Hufnagie tor Tow, Journal 


FUN FOR ALL: Ping-pong and dancing are “star” attractions at Wel-Com-inn. 


WEL-COM-INN... 
a Teen Center 


HE teen-agers of Fremont, Nebraska, knew what they 

wanted. They dreamed of a place where they could 
go to relax and play games, a world all their own—a 
teen center. But could they translate this dream into 
reality? 

There was only one way to find out and that was to 
roll up their sleeves, get to work, and try. 

They found an unoccupied room above a local gro- 
cery store which was for rent at $50 a year. They man- 
aged to gather a ping-pong table, record player, some 

(Continued on page 27) 


ON YOUR MARK, GET SET, GO! Scrubber who finishes 
first—and does the best clean-up job—wins a prize. 


that Really Works 


HONOR ROLL: For doing work “beyond the call of duty,” 


ens earn right to paint 


names on center's bright red wall. 








A Workbook Page for the Unit on Morocco and Tunisia 





1. CARTOON READING 


Interpret the cartoon 


l. The three territories Africa to which this 


in North 


cartoon applies ar and 
2. Define nationalism it applies to the situation 


in North Africa: 


3. Define colonialism as it applies to the situation 


in North Africa: 


4. Why is colonialism shown here as a box of 


matches? 


5. Why is nationalism shown here as a can of kero- 


eee? a past 
6. In what way has France already applied the 


lessons it learned from Indo-China? 


ll. GEOGRAPHY 


Fill in the information 


1. What country separates Morocco from Tunisia? 


yy Ocean washes Morocco’s west 
coast. 


3. Is the equator north or south of Tunisia? — 


4. Casablanca is a modern city in 


9. The Mountains pass through both 


Morocco and Tunisia. 


6. The Sea washes the northern shores of 
both Moroeco and Tunisia. 


The European country directly north of Morocco 


Which is larger in area, Morocco or Tunisia? 


lil. WORDS AT WORK 


Match the letter of the word or words with the 
phrase it defines or with which it is most closely asso- 


Clate d 


a. fez e. protectorate 
colon f. Habib Bourguiba 
Moslem g. mosque 


sultan h. minaret 


ily temple of worship. 
1 country under the influence of a more power- 
ful country. 
i cylindrical cap. 
1 tower attached to a Moslem place of worship. 
a French settler in an overseas territory. 
the title of a ruler in some Moslem countries. 
7. premier of Tunisia. 
3. a follower of Mohammed the Prophet. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


|. A tourist visiting Morocco could say that he saw 
two civilizations living side by side, the new and 
the old. Here is the evidence he could offer to prove 


that Morocco is the product of both: 
(a) The “new’: 


(b) The “old”: Exeys ; “pele ieaiing oo a / 
2. Can you give two reasons why the people of 
Morocco and Tunisia wanted independence from 


Fran e? 


} 


(pn 


3. In what ways did France help bring progress to 


Morocco and Tunisia? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 6 for each item.in 
Question I, and 4 for each item in Questions IT and TIl. 
Total, 100. 
















The Army Reserve SUITS YOUR FUTURE 





Consider this SPECIAL PLAN FOR 
YOUNG MEN 17-18%! 


Here’s a service plan that really suits your future new plan, you serve six months’ active duty— 
allows you to serve most of your time at home fulfill the remainder of your military obligation 
as a member of an Army Reserve unit. Under this at home. Here’s how this special plan works: 



















Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
will be sent for six months’ active duty training, where 






J Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and pick 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. 











Then you can enlist directly into that unit, You know you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. 
for buddies to enlist and serve together. This means top technical training in your field. 

YJ Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six | Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
months’ training won't begin until you finish high school After basic training, you return home, free to continue 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes with your personal plans. One night a week, you will 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
week with your local unit. Since you're starting to fulfill summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment. 
your military obligation at an earlier age, you'll No more active duty! It’s part-time service for the 
finish sooner. remainder of your military obligation! 










The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! Get all PENG 
the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander or Unit Advisor. S ra 
Firid out about this new way to serve today! . 











There’s a NEW way to serve 


in the U.SsARMY RESERVE = ==. 





a 
tm. . a 
on 


Gay Head 


hould he al 
chts if she s 


Q. Do you think a girl 
lowed to date on school 1 
finished her lessons and ts home by 
9:30? 


A. Dating’s pretty exciting business, 
isn't it? It’s also pretty tiring. Even if 
you just go to the early show and come 
home by bed time, you've been pr 
keyed-up all evening and proba! 
relax the minute you 
door. You'll have spent 
looking at your watch, wor 
youll get home on tim: 
ents will have been doi 
thing. Nobody will be 
ease, and the date won't be 
much fun as if you'd saved it for the 
week end. And you will be tired out 

Speaking of your parents, your Wed 
nesday night date might just throv 
their week-night schedule into a tizzy 
Parents aren't so fuss meals 
being on time or waiting up on 


nearly so 


pout 
Friday 
and Saturday nights. But upsetting the 
weekda schedule _ is unpardonable 
when Dad has to have | ] ind 
Mom has chores which must be done 

Once in a great while, when 


some 


thing extra-special is happening on a 
school night, your parents will probably 
be glad to let you go. But don’t ask 
them to make exceptions all the time. 
Parents-don't enjoy saying no 


Q. | like a girl in the town I used to 
live in and since I moved I miss her 
very much, She’s only five miles away 
but since I'm not old enough to have 
a license 1 can’t get over to see her 
and there are no buses or trains that 
go that way. How can I visit her? 


A. Now that the wintry winds have 
started whipping up your jacket cuffs 
and nipping at ears, the bicycle solu 
tion is pretty dead. It might come to 
life on those warm days that pop up 
when you least expect them. But a bike 
trip takes valuable time, and since you 
won't want to pedal back late at night 
your visit would be restricted to the 
day time only. 

A car is still your best answer, even 
though you can’t drive. Let it be known 
that you are shopping around for a 
ride to Ellen’s town—tell your parents’ 
friends and yours, too—and ask them to 


keep you in mind just in case they ever 
happen to drive over there on a week 
end. This is not the same as asking 
someone to drive you there specially. 
If they’re going, and there’s room’ for 
one more, why not make that one you? 
Of course this might mean you'd 
have to drop everything some niglit, 
cal] Ellen to see if she’s busy, and then 
be ready to go in ten minutes. But 
since there doesn't seem to be any other 
way, why not give this one a try? 


Q. I'm short, thin, and have a baby 
face. I look 10 but am 13. How can 
! stop looking younger than I am? 


A. DO throw away your hair ribbons, 
cut off your pigtails, lengthen your 
skirts, and unpin your mittens from 
your snow suit. DON’T pencil your 
eyes, wear heels and hose to school, 
try to smoke, or dress in black. 

We're kidding, of course. You prob- 
ably dress and groom yourself exactly 
the same way your classmates do and 
still. look like your best friend’s little 
sister. The sad truth is that some peo- 
ple grow up faster than others and 
there's not much you can do to hurry 
the process. 

There is one way to let people know 
that you're out of the juvenile set. Ac- 
tions speak louder than earrings, so see 
that you keep those giggles at a mini- 
mum, don’t leap about Ifke a pogo 
stick in public, pay attention to neat- 
ness in your clothes and hair, and 
don’t fuss like a Model T Ford when 
you don't get your own way. If you 
act mature, people will start to think 
of you as mature, and your looks won't 
matter a bit. 





Background Noise 

Ray Morley, president of the Stu- 
dent Council of Hamilton High School, 
stepped up to the lectern to 
the Friday morning assembly 

“Our guest today is M: 
Cole, director of the Cou Bureau of 
Fire Prevention. Because this is 
Prevention Week, he has me here 
today to speak to us on fire hazards 
in the home and how they can be 
avoided, I take pleasure in 
Mr. Cole.” 

Sally, in the fourth row, 
Jane, who was sitting next to her, and 
wrinkled her nose. “I’ve heard this 
speech every year for ten years,” she 
murmured. 

Mr. Cole thanked R 


iddress 
Harrison 


Fire 


ntroducing 


turned to 


1 turned to 


the student body. “Boys and girls,” he 
began, “you've all heard the fire engines 
scream by your house late at night and 
thought how glad you are it’s not your 
house that’s on fire. : 

“Oh, no!” moaned Jane to 
‘Another one of ikers 
thinks we're three years old Grandpa 
Cole.” 

“I wonder if he’s 
lollipops afterwards,” Sally 
back. 

Jane giggled. Paul turned around and 
handed her a folded piece of paper. 
“Read this and pass it on.” Inside was 
a pencil drawing of a flame chasing 
a little fat man in a nightcap initialed 
with H.C. Jane giggled again and 
passed it on to Sally who looked at it, 
and dropped her notebook on the floor 
as she turned around to give the note 
to the boy behind her. 

Mr. Cole continued. “I want you all 
to pretend youre junior firemen. Go 
home and ask your mother where. , . .” 

“Who's driving you to the game?” 
Jane asked Sally in a low voice. 


Sally 


those spe who 


pass out 
whispered 


yOIng 


“I don’t know, but we'd better be 
quiet. Miss King is staring at us.” 

1. Why do audiences talk when they 
don’t like a speaker? Do they think 
they. can “drown out” his voice with 
their own? Do they think he’ll become 
annoyed and stop. talking? Do they 
think he'll improve his speech if they 
show that they’re bored? Do these re- 
sults ever occur? What does happen? 

2. Do speakers notice an audience’s 
reaction? What impression of Hamilton 
High did Mr. Cole take back to the 
County Bureau with him? How much 
does his impression matter? To whom 
does it matter? Why? Will this impres- 
sion reflect on other people besides 
the students who were talking? 

3. How should Jane and Sally and 
their classmates have acted when Mr. 
Cole was speaking, even if they were 
bored? Why? How many other people 
might they be annoying? What can 
they do to prevent having speakers 
who aren't interesting? Would this be 
difficult to do? 








Hail, The Conquering Winners! 
LENTHERIC’S 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE |[SECOND PRIZE|| THIRD PRIZE 
$250 $200 








(pilus trip to New York) 
——_—_—— 


LARRY DICK LARRY SCRIPTER 
1295 Spofford Ave., Longford Rural High School 
Bronx 59, N.Y. Longford, Kansas 


SUE HADEN 
Sacramento High School 
Sacramento, Kentucky 


THE FOUR FOURTH PRIZE WINNERS OF $50.00 ARE: 


Larry A. Kornack John Reynolds 
2052 N. Wisconsin St, 14146 Christine Dr. 
Racine, Wisconsin Whittier, Calif. 











Alan Blair 
722 Orange Street 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Ellen Louise Bethel 
14660 Buchanan St. 
Richmond Heights, Fiorida 


THE TEN FIFTH PRIZE WINNERS OF $25.00 ARE: 


Bruce R. Spencer John R. Thayer 
Helen Ave., Route 4 RFD #2 
Smithtown, N. Y. Bergen, New York 


Jerry Neuman 
49 Balfour Place 
Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 


Nancy Kaplan 
60 Zenith Drive 
Worcester 2, Mass. 

Ethelda Gibson George Perry 
653 South 40th Shelbina High School 
Omaha 2, Nebraska Shelbina, Missouri 


Thomas Robert Bazaar - 
R.D. #2 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Faith Noppe 
1422 N. Fancher Road 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Vera Jean Schnarr Diane Shretter 
7421 Lyndover Ave. 340 East 184th Street 
Maplewood 17, Missouri New York, New York 


All other winners have been notified by mail 


AND TO ALL ENTRANTS: . 
“Tt matters not that you won or lost ... but how you played the game.” 7 

You played it so weil in fact that the judges had a most difficult time 

deciding the winners. Your entries showed much thought and origi- * 
nality and we appreciate your interest in our contest. We hope, too, 

that you always remember the lesson the limericks teach: that neat- Cc 
ness and good grooming are priceless assets throughout life. NEW YORK « CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Majors 


Super All-American 


ETTER put your dark glasses on, 

friends. Coming your way is a glit- 
tering array of football talent that will 
positively dazzle you. It’s the annual 
Scholastic Magazines’ super All-Ameri 
can team. 

Not one, 10, or 100 experts pick this 
club for us. It’s the handiwork of thou 
sands of masterminds! We collect the 
six best all-star teams. Then we lin¢ 
‘em up side by side (as shown in the 
table below) and The 
players who get the most votes in each 
position become our super team 

This was an easy year for the experts 
The stars shone so brilliantly that no 
telescope was needed to single ‘em out 
Only 17 players were tapped for the 
11 positions. 

A record t for 
choices. No fewer than 
and two backs grabbed off every 
The>linemen were Ron Kramer, 
Parker, jerry Tubbs, Bill ‘ 
Joe Walton, while backs 
Johnny Majors and Jim Brown 

What’s more, two 
John Witte and Tommy 
missed being unanimous 
only one vote. 


count noses. 


Was Sé unanimous 


five linemen 
vote 
jim 
class, and 
the were 
ther players 
McDonald 


hoices by 


> After figuring out the super team, 
I checked the final winners against the 
National Football League draft. This is 
the method by which the pros pick the 
graduating college stars. The poorest 
club picks first, the next 
ond, and so on down the 

Everybody agrees that the pros are 
the best judges of talent, and that their 
draft offers the best line on the real 
All-Americans. 

Rated tops in the pro draft was— 
Paul Hornung! The big Fighting Irish 
quarterback got only two nods in the 
super-team voting, since he played on 


poorest sec 


line 


a team that took eight shellackings. 
But the pros couldn’t be fooled. The 
big fellow is a whiz at everything and 
Green Bay snapped him up 

Here are the top 13 picks in the pro 
draft, together with the clubs which 
chose them: 

Bonus Pick: Paul Hornung 
Dame quarterback (Green Bay) 

1. *Jon Arnett, U.S.C. halfback (Los 
Angeles) 

2. John Brodie, Stanford 
back (San Francisco). 

3. Ron Kramer, Michigan end (Green 
Bay). 

4. *Len Dawson, 
back (Pittsburgh). 

5. Jim Brown, 
Cleveland). 

6. *Clarence Peaks, Mich 
halfback (Philadelphia) 

7. Jim Parker, Ohio St 
Baltimore ). 

8. Don Bosseler, 
Washington). 

9. Jerry Tubbs, Oklahoma 
Chicago Cardinals). 


Notre 
quarter- 
Purd quarter- 
Syracuse halfback 

gan State 
ite guard 
Miami fullback 


center 


*Del Shofner, Baylor halfback 
York). 
Bill Glass, Baylor guard (De- 


10. 
(New 

ll. 
troit). 

12. *Earl Leggett, L. S: U. tackle 
(Chicago Bears). 

As you can quickly see, no fewer 
than five of these top rated stars (de- 
noted by the circles) failed to make 
a single All-American team! It’s simple 
to understand the omission of the No. 
1 pro pick, Arnett, and the No. 6 pick, 
Peaks. Everybody knew these boys were 
great. But they didn’t play in enough 
games to rate All-American honors. 

The real surprises were Shofner (No. 
9) and Leggett (No. 12). Shofner, a 
halfback, was rated far ahead of such 
strong All-American choices as Tommy 
McDonald and Johnny Majors, Me- 
Donald was picked No. 31 by the pros, 
and. Majors—get this—wasn’t even 
chosen in the first round of 49 picks. 


> Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cerned, the experts agreed on the top 
ten as follows: (1) Oklahoma, (2) 
Tennessee, (3) Iowa, (4) Georgia 
Tech, (5) Texas A. & M., (6) Miami, 
(7) Michigan, (8) Syracuse, (9) Mich- 
igan State, and (10) Oregon State or 
Minnesota. 

Now let’s see how these ratings com- 
pare to the pre-season predictions of 
the outstanding boards of experts 
(listed in my October 11th column). 
The Dell Football Annual experts go 
to the head of the class. They got six 
right out of ten. Three other boards 
got five right and one hit for four out 
of ten. The booby prize goes to the 
Street and Smith Football Yearbook— 
which got only three right. Their 
crystal ball is now reposing in the 
garbage pail. 

Biggest surprises were Iowa, Miami, 
Syracuse, Oregon State, and Minnesota 
—none of which received a single pre- 
season vote! Most disappointing teams 
were Ohio State and Maryland—picked 
by everybody—and T.C.U. and Notre 
Dame—picked by five of the six boards. 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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LIKE 10 TRAVEL: 


Design a poster-Win a Caribbean Cruise 


Enter the National Maritime Day 
Poster Contest NOW! 


You can win a 25-day Caribbean 
cruise or $500 in cash, 
or one of 52 other cash prizes. 


GET STARTED TODAY—CONTEST CLOSES FEBRUARY Iith 





Here’s what you do: Talk with your teacher about 
our Merchant Marine, its history and its importance 
to our foreign commerce and defense. Suggest the 
poster to your art instructor as a class project. 


Send for an information kit about the merchant 
ships that sail the oceans, the Great Lakes and our 
inland waterways. You can get this free from: 
Public Information Office, Maritime Administration, 
Room 3037, General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Suggested themes to get you started: 


The Merchant Marine—Lifeline of Industry 
The American Merchant Marine—Serving My 
Community 

American Ships—For Trade, Travel, Defense 
Talk about these and other possible themes with your 
family and friends. Your work will be judged upon 
its originality of thought and skill of execution. 
Give it the best you have. 


PRIZES 


Ist—yYour choice of a 25-day Caribbean cruise 
from New Orleans to Puerto Rico, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Canal Zone; or $500 
in cash. 

2nd—$100 in cash 3rd— $50 in cash 
25 4th prizes of $25 each 
25 Honorable Mentions of $10 each 


Send your entry to: Maritime Poster Award, c/o 
Scholastic ines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York .36, N. Y. The top prize-winning poster will 
be displayed on the sides of mail trucks all over 
poo pone during World Trade Week in May, 


BE SURE TO READ THE BASIC RULES CAREFULLY. 
THEY ARE PRINTED BELOW. 





BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


1. All students in grodes 9 through 12 regularly enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school in the United States and its 
possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the original 
work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


2. Posters submitted must be of standard size, 22’ x 28” or 
11” x 14”, 


3. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry 
with the name of the student, home address, name of the school, 
school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the 
entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may 
submit. 


4. Entries must be mailed not later than midnight February 11, 
1957. All entries from any one school may be mailed at one time or 
in a single package if the principal or teacher approves. 


5. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and 
aptness of theme. Entries will be judged by o special board of judges 
whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be 
returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers 
and others whose business is water transportation. 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 





® Regional honors consisting-of gold achievement keys and certificates, 
and national awards totaling $20,000 and 130 tuition scholarships await 
you in the 1957 Scholastic Art Awards. A new feature is the Hallmark 
Honor Prizes of $100 each for the best pictorial work in each region. Be 
sure to know the RIGHT TIME AND PLACE to submit your entries. 


Students in grades 7 through 12 may enter. 


If your school is in one of the sponsored regions, your entries must go 
to the proper regional exhibition. If not in those regions, you must send 
entries to Pittsburgh, where a preliminary jury will select the work for the 
national judges. The rules book will tell you WHERE and WHEN to 
enter your work. Consult your art teacher, or send post card for rules book 
to Scholastic Magazines Art Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 


N. Y. But hurry, hurry, hurry! 


to make sure your entries arrive 
in time to be judged for 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Valley National Bank & Phoenix 
College, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Northwestern) Feb. 4-9 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 4-12 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


COLORADO (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 3 
The Hartford Courant 


DELAWARE (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) 
Feb. 2 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


INDIANA (Central) Feb. 4-9 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
and The Indianapolis Star 


IOWA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 4-9 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 23-30 
The Boston Globe 


Jan. 28- 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Crowley’s & The Detroit News 


MISSOURI (Western) Feb. 11-16 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA (State) Feb. 4-9 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW JERSEY (Southern) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City 


NEW YORK (North Central) Feb. 4-9 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


NEW YORK (Brooklyn and Queens) Jan. 
21-26 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK (Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties) Jan. 21-26 
Abraham & Straus, Hempstead 


OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area) 
Feb. 6-13 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Northeast-Central) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 


OHIO (Southern) Jan. 7-12 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 4-9 
John A. Brown Co., 
Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State) Feb. 4-9 
Lipman’s, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
Bowman's Dept. Store, Harrisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 4-9 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 4-9 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TENNESSEE (Eastern) Feb. 4-9 
Miller’s Inc., Knoxville 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 11-16 
Foley's, Houston 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 4-9 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Jan. 21-26 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 4-9 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 





Words at Work 


Words defined and 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


sherif (p. 5)—A descendant of Mo- 


hammed through his daughter, Fatima, © 


Mohammed the Prophet was the 7th 
century founder of the Moslem religion. 

sultan (p. 5)—Ruler of a Moslem 
nation. The most famous bearers of this 
title were the Turkish rulers. They gov- 
erned all of the Middle East for many 
centuries. They were overthrown in 
1922. 

imam (p. 5)—A spiritual leader in 
the Moslem world; one who can make 
pronouncements on matters of faith. 
Literally, it means a Moslem leader 
who sets an example to be followed by 
his people. 

ulema (p. 5)—A body of scholars 
trained in the Moslem religion and in 
Moslem law. ; 

Arabian Nights (p. 5)—A collection 
of tales that were first written in Ara- 
bic, although many of the stories came 
originally from ancient Persia and 
India. The “Arabian Nights,” which 
contains 1001 stories, has been trans- 
lated into more languages than any 
book except the Bible. Some of the 
most famous of the stories are “Sinbad 
the Sailor,” “Ali Baba,” and “Aladdin.” 

Madagascar (p. 5)—French-held is- 
land off the coast of east Africa. 

bey (p. 5)—The hereditary rulers of 
Tunisia. Originally they were appoint- 
ed to office by Turkish soldiers. 

fez (p. 5)—A cylindrical red felt 
cap, usually topped by a tassel. They 
were at first made in Fez, Morocco. 

Algeria (p. 10)—A region in North 
Africa. Algeria has never had the pro- 
tectorate status of Moroceo and Tu- 
nisia. Northern Algeria is considered a 
part of France and sends elected repre- 
sentatives to the National Assembly at 
Paris. Southern Algeria is ruled as a 
French colony. 

Straits of Gibraltar (p. 11)—The nar- 
row waterway between Spain and Mo- 
rocco that links the Mediterranean Sea 
with the Atlantic Ocean. At the eastern 
end of the strait is Gibraltar, a rocky 
Spanish peninsula that has been held 
by Britain as a fortress since 1704. 

Lyautey, Louis Hubert (p. 11)— 
French soldier, 1854-1934, who defend- 
ed Morocco against German attack dur- 
ing World War I and brought law and 
order to French Morocco. 

minaret (p. 12)—A lofty tower of a 
mosque (Moslem place of worship). 


Say It Right! 
Bourguiba (p. 5)—BOOR-gee-buh. 
Rabat (p. 5)—ra-BAHT. 
Lyautey (p. 11)—lyoh-TAY. 
colon (p. 14)—koh-LOHN, 
Istiqlal (p. 15)—ISS-tick-lahl. 


Wel-Com-inn ... 
(Continued from page 19) © 


chairs, discarded furniture, and to trans- 
form the place into a teen-age club 
room. They named their teen haven 
“Tumble Inn Canteen.” And they in- 
vited Fremont’s Welfare Director to 
serve as the canteen director. 

It was a wonderful year of fun, 
games, and worthwhile ‘recreation. But 
the next year, the rent was raised to 
$300 a year. It was much more than 
the teens could afford. 

Undaunted, the boys and girls moved 
to the local YMCA where they organ- 
ized a youth center. But it was not a 
success. The teens didn’t like the idea 
of not having a place of their own. 

So they went to work with renewed 
fervor. They made posters: “CANTEEN 
OR BUST.” Then they placed these 
posters in shop windows throughout the 
town. 


When Fremont’s adults saw how de-- 


termined the young people were, they 
contributed generously. The boys and 
girls found some empty rooms for rent 
above a furniture store. With the money 
they had collected, the teens succeeded 
in furnishing the rooms and keeping 
the center running for one year. 

They named it “Wel-Com-Inn.” But 
at the end of the year, the canteen was 
in financial trouble again. 

At that point the City Council stepped 
in. Figures from the local police depart- 
ment and county attorney’s office 
showed that juvenile delinquency had 
been cut in half since the youth center 
had first come into being. This inspired 
the city to underwrite part of the can- 
teen expenses. At last, Wel-Com-Inn 
was in business to stay! 

This year Wel-Com-Inn is celebrat- 
ing its seventh anniversary. It’s stil] the 
most popular teen “hangout” in town. 
More, than 500 boys and girls visit the 
canteen regularly. 

Wel-Com-Inn's “regulars” pay dues 
of $1 a year to the canteen. They are 
also responsible for keeping.the place in 
shipshape condition. The boys and girls 
have gaily decorated the place in bright, 
cheerful colors. 

The teens love the center because it 
belongs completely to them—they built 
it, they painted it, they keep it running. 
Only one adult, Mrs. Sam Niehus, the 
canteen’s director, has any say in Wel- 
Com-Inn’s affairs. 

Fremont’s boys and girls are also the 
first to boast proudly that their canteen 
isn’t “sissy stuff.” Quite the contrary, 
this teen center is considered quite 
“cool” among the younger set. Even 
out-of-town boys and girls come many 
miles to join in an evening's fun at Wel- 
Com-Inn—a teen center that really 
works! —YANNA Branpt 





EXCLUSIVE - 
tTO 
puSH-BL 


the Graphic 35 will 

help you take good pictures wherever you 
. Picnics, dances, athletic events and 
trips can be enjoyed more if you take pic- 


most people like to haye their picture taken 
you'll have fun just getting them to pose. So 
choose a camera that you can depend on. 
The Graphic 35 with Push-Button Focus- 
ing and Spectramatic Flash Settings is not 


only dependable . . . it is easy for even a 

i to use. Take pictures in color or 
black and white, with natural light or flash. 
The Graphic 35 with f/2.8 lens, flash and 
case cost only $99.50, pay as little as $5.40 
a month at any Grafiex dealer listed in the 
“Yellow Pages” of yourtelephonedirectory. 


you take color slides 
you will wont a 
Consteliation 500 watt 
fully automatic slide 
projector. You con 
buy it for $99.75, 





154 Clorissa Street, Rochester 8, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of your folder describing the 
Graphic 35 camera and Constellation Slide Pro- 
jector, also your folder “How to make money with a 
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Hail to the Chief! 


By Johanna Hecker, Belfield H.S., Belfield, North Dakota 


*Starred words refer to President Eisenhower 
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* 1&4. Name of military academy Ike 


9. 
ll. 
13. 


15. 


17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
*24. 


26. 
27. 
29. 
81. 
82. 
33. 
35. 
*37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
48. 
*50. 


attended. 
Hearing organ. 
Technical knockout (abbr.). 
Democratic candidate against 
Hoover in 1928 was Smith. 
—_.__. Winston Churchill, former 
British prime minister 

Myself. 

Large body of water. 

Money hoarder. 
Fixed in position. 
Head (abbr.). 
The President's 
(abbr.). 

New Testament (abbr 
Electrically charged 
Garden. implement. 
Submarine (abbr.). 
Ancient. 

Depart. 

Large snake. 

Initials of Ike’s Secretary 
culture ___zra ___enson. 
Dark, oily substance 
roads. 

Mournful wails. 
Influenza (abbr.). 
Either, 

Tiny. 

French (abbr.). 

A little. 

An opening or breach. 
Eisenhower's Vice-President. 
The President’s home 


political party 


atom. 


ot Agi = 


used on 


o 


co 


G0 UD LH G2 bo 


“Ot Go “1D Ot bo 


You and 1. 
To take food. 


. Senior (abbr.). 


Old Testament (abbr.). 
The President’s nickname. 
Negative answer. 

City in which President 
The subject of this puzzle. 


lives. 


. Location of the President’s farm. 
. Past tense of lead. 
. Same as 15 across. 


Representative (abbr.) 


. Opposite of women. 
. Mrs. 
. Ike’s favorite 

. I am, you are, 


Eisenhower's maiden name, 
sport. 


he 


8. New Brunswick (abbr. ) 


29. Chemical symbol for 

. Editor 
34. Rowing implement. 
5. Used to ‘shoot 


holmium. 


(abbr.). 


arrows. 
A malt brew. 


. A sprite or pixie. 
. Repair. 


Automobile. 


44. 


3. Prefix meaning two. 


. Major body 


.. and fre, 
of United Nations 


(abbr.). 


. Afternoon (abbr.). 
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Schools & Colleges 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN * SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 
Be a laboratory technician. Thor- 
ough 9-mo. Clinical course. X-Ray 
&k dan in 3-months. 
M. D. Faculty. Big demand, good 
pay. Free placement service. Co-ed 
classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 
G.I. approved. Free catalog. 

Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laberatory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








a oa & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
a, Careers for 
Men and Women 

>) PULL om end INTENSIVE SHORT COUK 53 
)) State licensed, Free os weet 

MEDICAL DENTA 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Pt 7-8275 











MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-yeer college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
* Graduates qualify for N. Y 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or @ Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 














MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 
Now—Two Approved Colleges 


Our intensive 9 to 12.month courses 

pore students for medical offices and fob 
oratory p itions Grad 
vates in great demand at excellent poy 


FREE NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Write today for catalog $$ 
COLLEGES of MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


1900 LaSalle Avenue 1004 Truxilio 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. , Texas 





STUDENTS! PLAN NOW TO EARN 
yr 





INCOME 


BE A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTICIAN 


Beauticians are in great demand every- 
where. Beauty Culture offers you more 
opportunities for personal and financia) 
independence than almost any othe: 
profession. 

For facts on a Beauty Culture career write: 











*51. 


away from 
National Assn. of Cosmetology Schools 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
Dept. SM 3839 White Plain, Rd., New York City 


251 S 22ND STREET. PHIL ADELPHIA 3. FA 


Washington. 





School & College Directory 


The schools and colleges listed here offer excellent courses in their career fields. 
If you intend to continue your and training after graduation from high 


education 
school—and the editors of Scholastic Magazines hope you you should begin 
to look now for the school or which offers what you want. Write for free 


information to the schools listed 6 


Mea tor gm on at nt | LI Shorthand's EASIER 


the meres roa Bp <n in this new d wy 
feature. il ppy to answer es ? . ’ 
Gudions of “quae interest in this 3 a i, with the A BC Ss 











column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit , 
personal answers.—Ed. 7 3 mene 
: +g @ 





QO. I'd like to be .a photographer. | 3 : 
belong to the school Camera Club. pee : 
. THE ABC Shorthand 


What opportunities are there for pho- : 
tographers today?—L. R., Akron, Ohio. Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be- 
: cause SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written with 
\. Photography is a’ slowly expand- ; the simple ABC’s, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER 
ing field of empleyment. You'll be wise to learn! Be ready for a job in ¥2 the time. You'll 
to get special training after high school tS pod = a ol cornea depo 
and to get as much practical, part-time ’ bility: There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
experience as possible, working for your ‘schools, Consul your phous book. 


school or local newspapers, for local SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


photography studios, etc. Enter Scho- 


lastic-Ansco Photography Awards to try | [~ PENNA, ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS PRATT INSTITUTE 
to win recognition, PAINTING * THE ART SCHOOL 
MURAL 











SCULPTURE 
. ILLUSTRATION B.S. in Art Teacher Education, 
B.P.A. in Advertising Design. 


QO. Math is my. favorite study in — G 
, . raphic Arts & Illustration, 
school and Tve been wondering if Id ener: = ag ig — 2s Degrees o- ant interioe Design. 
" : sses Beg m Janu n 
like to work in a bank. Is this a crowded MS. in Art Westie 


R. T. Entenmonn, Curetor P 
field?—M. M., Milwaukee, Wisc. 120 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. __and Master of tadustrint Pastas. | 
ro 5 > ° 

















A. There are scores of opportunities | ———————__ _ 
in banking for both young men and 
women. In fact, banks are eager to get 
routine ‘workers (beth clerical and ma- 
chine operators) and trained youth who 
want to advance to executive positions. 
For these jobs, further training in spe- 
tough tektcng ep ictera |  TouMey aw 
night while you have a banking job. $375.00 Scholarship 
Seek information at local banks. In Professional Art 


Prize: A complete art 
course—free training for a 











QO. I have always wanted to be a 


nurse, but my family cannot afford to” | , a 
send me to college or nursing school. | aiken cs 
ani , shes 
What should I doP—O. C., Waco, Tex. | ielanaie dat teuthoakal 
A. College and hospital nursing | You are coached, indi- 
schools have hundreds of scholarships vidually, by professional 
and part-time jobs to help able girls artists on the staff of 
through training. The demand for world’s largest home study 
nurses is far greater than the supply. art school. Many successful 
There are some opportunities for male artists today have studied 
nurses, too. Apply at local colleges and | with this school, founded 
hospitals. over 40 years ago. It’s a 
member of the National 
QO. I’ve always wanted to be an illus- Home Study Council, 
trator. I'd like to illustrate stories and Washington, D. C. Try 
perhaps do magazine covers. How can for this free art course! 
| get started?—B. F., lowa’ City, Towa. 


A. Major in art in high school; try ART INSTRUCTION, INC., stupio 1587 . 
to work on your school magazine. Plan $00 South 4th Street + Minneapolis 15, Minnesot oo LINCOLN'S 
to take special courses in art in a private Please enter my attached drawing in your contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 5 inches high. Use pencil. 

Drawings for February 


school or college after high school. Also, AGE 4 

1957 contest thust be re- 
there are some correspondence art ceived by February 28. 
courses you might be able to take, En- ; Sa oan. & aokp. 
ter Scholastic Magazines Art Awards. Our students not eligible. 
Many art students get started this way. 


























Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read on advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, oF 
stamps pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 

val” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If ony reader feels that a stomp 
dealer who advertises on this page hes not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessory the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


FREE! 107 **sxcc.em 


All different from Britain's farflung 
colonial empire Catalog value $2.50 
FREE STAMP MAGAZINE Approvals 
Send 10c for handling. Aci now/ 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont., Canada 








imported collection includes 
der aviation set showing real 
4 Q 


life from far-off Ifni, Sahara, Guinea 
Red Cross Flag, Nurse and Blood Trar 

fusion, eurlous chila artwork plus hundreds ° 
of fascinating issues from all parts of 

the world. Altogether 319 all different 

stamps cataloging $7.25—for only 25¢ t t 
duce our bergain approvals BONUS Valuable IMPERF 
ERROR and 48-Page Stamp Dictionary led free as 
long as they last. 

STAMPEX CO., Box 47-BSC, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 





get wise! | 
Wow to Prucpare foe 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE! 
EXAMS! 


GIVES YOU model! entrance apti- 
tude and achievement tests incl. answers: 
Math. and science tests completely worked 


by Brownstein 
and Weiner 


out. Drill for verbal and math. tests. 
Vocabulary list with definitions and 
usage. Major colleges and their exam. 
requirements. 

HELPS YOU improve your vocabu- 
lary and reading comprehension. Test 
your scholastic achievement in all subject 
areas. 228 pages 





$395 Cloth 


On Sale at your 

local Book, Stationery 

or Dept. Store. Or send 

cash or money order to 

BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, INC. 
343 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, New York 
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HS 
By TONY SIMON 


Director, U N Stamp Clubs 


ainG THO OS¢ 
“end wy 
were? FIGHT Po, “/e) 





The U. $8. will issue the polio stamp 
above at Washington, D. C. on Janu- 
ary 15. On that day ceremonies will 
be held across the nation to mark the 
20th anniversary of the National Foun- 
dation .for Infantile Paralysis. “This 
organization; through its annual March 
of Dimes drive im January, helps raise 
money to fight polio. Last year about 
four million volunteers, including 500,- 
000 teen-agers, collected about $52 
million for the fund. Nearly half this 
amount paid for the medical care of 
polio patients. The rest was used for 
scientific research in polio 

Below is the first U. N. stamp for 
| 1957, which will be issued on January 
28 at United Nations, N. Y. It honors 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO), a U. N. specialized 
agency. WMO works to improve 
weather forecasting around the world. 
You can order official post- 
marked on the first day of issue, from: 
F.U.N. Cover Service, 160-28- 17th 
Avenue, Whitestone 57, N. Y. The 
covers cost 20 cents each 


covers, 


® UNITED NATIONS 


NO SAYNOIOVN 


sva 


OBbEOAUHEHHBIE HAUUUYM 
aS & 


NATIONS U 


Following 7 the 


Wi iTops, don't miss. “ii“Good. 
i Fair “Save your money. 


MM iTEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON. (M-G-M. Produced by Jack 
Cummings. Directed by Daniel 
Mann.) 

This justly-popular stage play has 
been translated into a rather long but 
generally entertaining movie. Glenn 
Ford plays a captain assigned by the 
U. S. Occupation Forces to bring the 
light of democracy to a small Okinawan 
village. The Army wants him to build 
a school, but what the villagers them- 
selves want is a teahouse, a place of 
relaxation and entertainment. Compli- 
cating Ford’s life is his Oriental inter- 
preter, Marlon Brando, whose canny 
“interpretations” invariably — produce 
results that are just the opposite of 
what Ford intended—or the Army re- 
quired, 

Ford is superb as the quiet, well- 
intentioned, woefully frustrated Cap- 
tain Fisby. Machiko Kyo, a Japanese 
star, is lovely as a native geidaa girl. 
Marlon Brando, almost unrecognizable 
beneath his Okinawan make-up, is 
hilarious in his bland disregard for the 
Army’s red tape and regulations. 

(See Movi ie e Check List on P. 31) 





is fabulous ec n 
SCARCE S STAMPS” pearty 100 ears 
old; giant and midget stamps; Hitler 

blood-red swastikas: battle scenes: in- 


STAMP COMPANY 
. BISG, Jamestown, New York 
joratives 


FE Canada-Newfoundland C 
‘ictorials, and High Values "Plus Bet of 


— Early lssues, 
Fascinating Triangle Stamps. Plus set of Unused British 
Colonies. Plus Large Stamp Book. Al! Four Offers Free 


with approvals. Send 10¢ to cover 5 
haa RE STAMP conP.. _ Dept, SB, Toronto, Canads 


BRITISH COLONIES 


Quality stamps (low and medium priced) 
on 10 day approval to serious collectors. 
DESERT STAMP COMPANY 

P. O. Box 16 





ection 








Redlands, Calif 





STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 

a. Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 


America, Se 

ete., used stamps and unused stamps, you A! be utes 
All given to approval service applicants 34 pos’ 

age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD . MASS 





SHAPE COFFE! 
FLOWER 


DIAMOND 
LOVELY 


First American Big oo ee Greenland, Idol 
Dancer, ete. 


FREE with a 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., PERRYSBURG 7, MICHIGAN 
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World Traveler 


Her boy friend had just returned 
from Europe and she asked him: “Did 
you visit the Black Sea?” 

“Yep,” said her hero. 
fountain pen there.” 

“Did you go up the Rhine?” 

“Climbed it to the top,” said he. 

“And did you see the Lion of St. 
Mark?” 

“See 


“I filled my 


it? I fed it.” 
Miss. Spectator 


Blocked! 

All right, Miss Jones,” said the pros- 
pective employer, “suppose we just 
check your qualifications by dictating a 
sample letter. Er, let’s see . . . ‘Cyzman- 
ski and Poerterkroener, 812 Sprachen- 
berger Blvd., Hootchikitpanny, Maine. 
Gentlemen: In reply to’ . . . Yes, Miss 
Jones, did you want to ask a question?” 


“Yeah! How do you spell ‘gentle- 
men’?” 
| Wall Street Journal 
Cautious 
An old lady eyed the drug clerk 


doubtfully. “I assume,” she said, “that 
a fully qualified druggist!” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

‘You have passed all the required 
xaminations?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am.” 

“You've never poisoned cata by 
mistake, have you?” 

“Why, no!’ 

‘Very well, then, please give me five 
cents’ worth of cough drops.” 


Healthways 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i" A “Tops, don’t miss. /iiGood. 
Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D) Comedy—‘C); Musical—(M); Doco- 
(Y); Animated Carteon—(A); Western—(W) 
wiviAround the World in 80 Days 
D); Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten 
Commandments (D); Secrets of Life (Y); 
War and Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); 
Giant (D); The King and I (M); Carousel 
M): Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold 
Cadillac (C); Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C). 
“The Silent World (Y); The Best 
in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); The 
Vagabond King (M); Sever Wonders of 
the World (Y¥); High Society (M); The 
Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D). 
“The Opposite Sex (M); The Ambassa- 
dor’s Daughter (C); Edge of Hell (D). 
“The Search for Bridey Murphy (D). 


you are 
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Arty 

When they held a recent Scholastic 
Art Awards exhibit at a Minneapolis 
loop department store, one of the pic- 
tures that drew some attention was an 
abstract painting with a $50 price tag. 

A couple. of teen-agers stopped be- 
fore the painting. They made out the 
price tag, all right, but that was about 
all. 

“Fifty dollars!” 
that?” 

“Oh,” the other shrugged, “that's not 


much for one of the screwy 
sauesianpalie Tribune 


one exclaimed. “For 


Genius 
“Dad, it says here that a certain man 
was a financial genius. What does that 
mean?” 
“That he could earn money faster 


than his family could spend it.” 
Home Folks 


Dog-gone! 
A famous lady novelist wished to 
take her pet Pekinese along with her on 
a lecture tour some years ago. Knowing 


railway rules in regard to dogs, she | 


trained the Peke to drape himself inert- 
ly across her arm like a fur neckpiece. 
The ‘ruse was successful until they hit 
Pittsburgh. There a gateman glanced 
at her ticket, then at the pseudo-neck- 
piece and said, “Where is the baggage 
car ticket for the pooch?” 

The lady raised her 
brows. “The pooch?” 

“Yeah. The mutt. The dog on your 
arm. Where’s the baggage car ticket?” 

“Oh!” the lady answered in great sur- 
prise. “You mean this. Why, my good 
man, for your information, this animal 
is a mammal!” 

The man did a double take. “A mam- 
mal?” He looked dubiously at the 
bright-eyed Peke. “Okay, go on, 
Ma’am—” he shrugged, “—but it sure 
does look like a dog!” 


Quote 
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PLAY NOW 
| PAY LATER! 





. Money Back Guarantee 
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1509 Maple Si., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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GET A NEW CONN 
FOR FASTER PROGRESS 


For solo and ensemble competitions you 
need the best possible instrument—so trade 
UP Now to a better CONN. Conns are easier 
to play, have better tone... that's why 
more solo and ensemble winners play Conn 
than any other make! See your CONN 
dealer today — ask about TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN that lets you PLAY NOW . PAY 
LATER. Do it now! 















Join March of Dimes 








BILL LUNDIGAN* HAS A QUIZ ALL GOOD DRIVERS- 
PRESENT AND FUTURE-SHOULD PASS 


*(Your TV host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 


2. When you come up behind bicycle riders would you: 
a. Come up slowly and pass only when you have a clear lane? 
b, Stay as close to the center of the road as possible? 

Honk them off the road and pass? 


1. What minimum distance should you be behind a car? 
a. One car-length for every 10 M.P.H. of your speed? 
b. Two car-lengths for every 10 M.P.H. of your speed? 
c. Five car-lengths for every 10 M.P.H. of your speed? c 


3. Approaching a flashing red light would you: 4. If your car starts to skid sideways, would you: 
a. Honk three times before going through? a. Put on the brakes and wait for the car to stop? 
b. Put on brakes and turn from the direction of the skid? 


b. Stop and go when safe? 
c. Slow to 15 M.P.H. before going through the light? c. Turn in direction of the skid and accelerate gently? 


&. Most states require headlights to show objects: 6. Forsafer, easier control, Chrysler Corporation cars for 
1957 have bigger windshields, Total-Contact Brakes, Torsion- 


a. 100 feet ahead? , , : : ) 

b. 350 feet ahead? Aire Ride, Full-Time Power Steering, Pushbutton TorqueFlite 

c. 650 feet ahead? Transmission and optional twin headlights. The rest_is up to 
you——drive with care! 

ANSWERS la 2. a 3. b 4.¢ 5. b 


Watch for the Teen-Age Road-e-o in your community. Consult your local Junior Chamber of Commerce for information. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH -DODGE-DESOTO-CHRYSLER- IMPERIAL 
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Join Scholastic Magazines’ National Advisory Council (See p. 4-T) Compromise Bill? 





Benjamin C. Willis 
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Why Study English? 

Want to get ahead in the business 
world? Get good marks in English! 

This, in effect, is a major conclusion 
from a survey of 13,586 college grad- 
ates now working for General Electric. 
sung men and women—who 
from 615 U.S. colleges and 
universities—were asked which college 
have contributed most to your 
resent position of responsibility.” 
Said the non-engineers: English com- 
vunication is the most important. Said 
mathematics most im- 
English second. Mentioned by 
ups as most important social 
science was economics. 

What about the least important sub- 
jects? Foreign languages lead the list, 
followed by history, miscellaneous sci- 
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Clinton Trial Set 

The stage is being set for what may 
become a significant test of the Federal 
Government's role in relation to racial 
integration in the schools. Date: Jan. 
28. Place: U.S. District Court, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Principals: 14 men and two 
women versus the U.S. Government. 
Charge: Violation of a Federal court 
injunction forbidding interference with 
orderly integration at the Clinton 

Tenn.) High School. 

This trial represents the first attempt 
by the Federal Government to prose- 
cute persons for blocking school integra- 
tion in defiance of a court order. A 
White Citizens’ Council is specifically 
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cited as being directly responsible for 
acts of intimidation designed to defeat 
the admission of Negro students at the 
Clinton school. The Attorneys General 
ef Ceorgia, Texas, and Lovisiana have 
arnounced that they will give legal ad- 
vice to the defendants. 

Meanwhile, in Dallas, Federal Dis- 
trict Judge William Atwell ruled that 
local public schools could not be com- 
pelled to integrate “at the present time.” 
He criticized the Supreme Court de- 
cision, which he said was based “on no 
law” but on “psychological knowledge.” 

See It Now next Sunday (Jan. 6) will 
report on “Clinton and the Law: a 
Study in Segregation” over CBS-TV 
from 5 to 6 p.m. (EST). 


Birthday Gift 


As its own 30th anniversary gift to 
educational television, the National 
Broadcasting Company will make avail- 
able its network facilities and personnel 
free of charge for producing and trans- 
mitting ETV programs. 

Robert W. Sarnoff, NBC president, 
announced that the network will spend 
$300,000 over a 26-week period this 
year to pay the costs of the operation. 
Beginning in March and again in Octo- 
ber for 13-week periods, NBC will offer 
three half-hour instructional programs 
in government, the humanities, and 
mathematics. These will be transmitted 
to non-commercial ETV stations. Kine- 
scopes will be made for class use. 

NBC will work with Ann Arbor’s Ed- 
ucational Television and Radio Center 
in designing programs. 





What is the outlook for a Federal 
school aid bill this year, with a Repub- 
lican President and a Democratic Con- 
gress? The National Education Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Commission has taken 
a long, hard look at the situation, and 
has come up with a bill for which it 
hopes to obtain sponsorship in Congress. 

The NEA compromise 
school construction bill using a formula 
that combines fiat based on 
school-age population with equalizing 
grants based on financial ability of the 
states. Last year the Democrats backed 
the Kelley bill (based on flat grants), 
while the Republicans held out for aid 
on the basis of a state’s financial ability 


proposes a 


grants 


to meet school needs 

The NEA opposes any anti-segrega- 
tion amendment as last year’s 
Powell amendment which helped kill 
the Federal aid bill) on the grounds that 
it “contradicts the principle of Federal 
aid without Federal control.’ 


Big Stories of 1956 


Among the important education news 
stories of 1956 are the following: 

1. Congressional defeat of the Fed- 
eral aid-to-education bill 

2. Since the opening of the school 
year in September, 300,000 Negro chil- 
dren were admitted little or no 
violence, to formerly all-white schools, 
mostly in the border states. As the year 
ended, the United States Government 
took steps to enforce integration at the 
request of the Clinton (Tenn.) school 
board. 

3. Outstanding appointments of the 
year: Lawrence G. Derthick as U.S 
Commissioner of Education, replacing 
Samuel Brownell, who resigned to be 
come Detroit Supt. of Schools; Finis 
Engleman as new executive 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators; Henry Heald as presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation; Robert F. 
Goheen as president of Princeton Univ. 

4. Rural Library Services bill passed 
by Congress. It provides $37,500,000 
over a five-year period for rural libraries. 

5. President Eisenhower appoints new 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School and Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists and Engineers. 
6. Bay City ( Mich.) 
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its teacher aide program the Na- 
tional Education Association condemns 
the program as being “of dubious value” 
as an effective answer to the teache1 
shortage. 

7. Publication of Volume III of The 
English Language Arts by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

8. School enrollment 
grow at a record pace, 
Office of Education reporti 
Americans enrolled in public, 
and parochial schools and colleges. 

9. Publication of Arnold Gesell’s por- 
trait of the adolescent: Youth: 
Years from Ten to Sixteen. 

10. Ford Foundation announces plans 
to take over the activities of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 


continued to 
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Goals for Educators 


For many years, now, both the medi- 
cal and legal professions have had ef- 
fective machinery for keeping thei 
members up to high professional stand- 
ards. Not so for educators. To remedy 
this, a National Council of Administra- 
tive Leadership has been created to 
improve the recruitment, selection, and 
curriculum of potential executives 

The Kellogg Foundation has granted 
$400,000 to launch the Council. Head- 
quarters for the new organization will 
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be Columbia Univ. Teachers College. 
The college’s Daniel R. Davies will di- 
rect the project. 

So far, 31 universities 
have programs in educational adminis- 
tration through the doctoral degree—are 
associated with the new Council. First 
major project will be a five-year study, 
in cooperation with the Educational 
Testing Service, on how to judge good 
educational administration. Another 
project under study is an educators’ 
public relations center. 


all of which 


Fewer Teachers? 

The rate of teachers college fresh- 
men enrollments has fallen “markedly 
below the encouraging gains” of 1955 
and 1954. So reports Raymond Walters, 
Univ. of Cincinnati president emeritus, 
in his 37th annual college enrollment 
survey. 

Walters estimates that teachers col- 
lege freshmen increased in 1956 by 3.8 
per cent over the previous year. In 1955 
the rate of increase was 13.2 per cent; 
in 1954, 19.4 per cent. Says Walters: if 
the current teacher shortage is to be 
met, “strong efforts must be made to at- 
tract capable young men and women 
into the teaching profession.” 

During 1956, Walters estimates, U.S. 
college and university attendance hit 


record peaks. There were more than 
1,700,000 full-time and nearly 560,000 
part-time students—a total of 7.8 per 
cent more than 1955. (The U.S. Office 
of Education estimates that more than 
2,900,000 students are “taking credit 
courses” in college and universities, for 
an 8.7 per cent gain.) 


Fund-Ford Merger 


After six years and spending about 
$41,000,000, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education is calling it quits. This 
week the Fund began consolidating its 
activities with those of its parent organ- 
ization, the Ford Foundation. As soon 
as its present $16,000,000 on hand is 
spent, the Fund will be dissolved. Ford, 
however, will carry on the Fund’s activ- 
ities—and with a much fatter bankroll 
than the previous organization. 

The Fund has worked in five areas: 
1. Improving teaching through more 
effective utilization, recruitment and 
training. 2. Clarifying aims, functions, 
and relations of schools. 3. Improving 
curricula. 4. Improving educational man- 
agement and financing. 5. Reducing 
“inequalities of educational opportunity.” 

The Foundation will lay heavy stress 
on increasing the supply and improving 
the utilization of superior teachers. 

(Continued on page 4-T) 


audiotape Offers EVERYTHING 


you want or need for educational recording! 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME 
AND SUPER DURABILITY —-LR 
AUDIOTAPE on l-mil Mylar gives 
50% more recording time per reel. 
The strong super-durable polyester 
film base assures trouble-free oper- 


plastic-base tape. Suitable for ex- 
tended-play applications where 
tape tension is not excessive. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
APPLICATION, REGARDLESS OF THE TYPE 


UNIFORM QUALITY AND MIN- 
IMUM COST-—PLASTIC-BASE AUDIO- 
TAPE on 1'/2-mil cellulose acetate, 
meets the most exacting require- 
ments of the professional or educa- 
tional recordist at minimum cost. 
Known the world over for match- 
less performance and consistent, 
uniform quality. 


PREMIUM QUALITY AND 
GREATEST STRENGTH - avupio- 
TAPE ON 1'2-MIL MYLAR* is a 
premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in me- 
chanical strength and immunity to 
temperature and humidity. Will not 
dry out or embrittle with age. 


ation even under severe conditions 
of heat and humidity. 


50% MORE RECORDING TIME 
AND MAXIMUM ECONOMY - 
PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent, more recording 
and playback time on low-cost 
1-mil cellulose acetate base, afford- 
ing maximum economy on appli- 
cations where high strength is not 
required, 


TWICE AS MUCH RECORDING 
TIME —SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on 
Ya-mil Mylar gives twice as much 
recording time per reel as standard 


OF RECORDER, THE COMPLETENESS OF THE 
AUDIOTAPE LINE AND THE HIGH STAND- 
ARD OF AUDIOTAPE QUALITY ASSURE 
YOU OF BEST RESULTS. 

*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 


Our 1956-57 Tape Re- 
corder Directory, de- 
scribing over 250 
makes and models of 
tape recorders, is 
yours for the asking. 
Drop us a card and 
we'll be happy to 
send you a free copy. & 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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History of 


] ESPITE coal’s age-old existence, its advantages have 
_F been widely recognized only in the past few centuries. 
Although one of the first references to coal was by 
[Theophrastus as early as 371 B.C., knowledge of coal 
remained limited to scattered localities. For example, 
Romans in Britain were familiar with coal before 400 A.D., 
yet Romans in France were not aware of it. And although 
coal was known in parts of Europe in the 10th and 1 1th 
Centuries and some English monks were mining and 
shipping coal in 1269, forty years later Marco Polo was 
met with disbelief in many ports when he told of the 
Chinese using a black rock for fuel. 


In this country, the first definite reference to coal was 
by Joliet in 1673. Seventy years later, our first commercial 
coal mine or “place cald the cole pit” opened near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. During the late 1700’s, coal was discover- 
ed in Pennsylvania and used locally, but attempts to ship 
it down the Lehigh and Susquehanna failed. People would 
not believe the black stones could burn. 

[wo factors altered this dormant coal trade. For one 
thing, the Industrial Revolution at the end of the 18th 
Century created a need for a source of power that only 
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coal could fill. At the same time, the steam engine was 
perfected and became adaptable to both coal mining and 
railway transportation, making possible increased pro- 
duction and distribution of coal. From this time on, coal 
has increased in importance to become a dominant 
industrial factor in our present economy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


t 
Educational Division, National Coal Association 7013 l 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” l 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) | 

and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

Name | 
RE eS | 
Street 
City Zone State | 
! 


Position or grade 
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New Advisors 


Three outstanding American educa- 
tors are joining Scholastic Magazines’ 
National Advisory Council. The council 
members, who serve on a rotating basis, 
are educational leaders advise 
Scholastic executives and editors in set- 
ting policy and determining over-all edi- 
torial programs of the 11 Scholastic 
magazines. 

New Advisory Council members: 

GALEN JONES, Director of the 
Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, Washington, fie C. Graduate 
of McPherson College, Kan.; Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College; U a, College. 
Teacher, principal, schoo] superintend- 
ent in several New Jersey school sys- 
tems. Taught at Univ. of Missouri, 
Harvard, Columbia Univ. Teachers Col- 
and others. Served in U.S. Office 
division 


W ho 


lege, 
of Education as director of the 
of secondary education. Past president 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

ETHELBERT B. NORTON, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Ala. Graduate of Birmingham—Southern 
College; Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Was teacher, principal, and superintend- 
ent of education for several Alabama 
school systems; State Superintendent of 
Education from 1942-46. Formerly Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education in U.S. 
Office of Education. Formerly executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 

BENJAMIN C, WILLIS, General Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Chicago. Grad- 
uate of George Washington Univ., Univ. 
of Maryland, and Columbia. Principal 
and superintendent of several Maryland 
school systems. Became Yonkers, N.Y. 
school superintendent in 1947, moving 
on to the Buffalo superintendency in 
1950. Superintendent of Chicago schools 
since 1953. Member of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

These new members take the place 
of the following retiring members: 
Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D.C.; Mark C. 
Schinnerer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland; Dean M. Schweickhard, 
State Commissioner of Education, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Staff Changes 

As the New Year begins, Scholastic 
Teacher regrets to announce the resig- 
nation as managing editor of Roy A. 
Gallant. Mr. Gallant, author of a number 
of science books for young people, is 
leaving to undertake special writing and 


editorial duties for Doubleday & Co., 
book publishers. 

For the present, Kenneth M. Gould, 
long editor-in-chief of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, will assume the active editorship 
of Scholastic Teacher. William D. 
Boutwell, former editor, and now direc- 
tor of the Teen-Age Book Club, will 
continue as consulting editor. Howard J. 
Langer, news editor, has been advanced 
to associate editor. 


in Brief 


Parochial schools will continue to be 
exempt from property taxation, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Supreme Court. This, 
in effect, was the court’s decision when 
it refused to review a California Su- 
preme Court ruling upholding the 
state’s tax code which exempts non- 
public non-profit schools from taxation. 


PBy an overwhelming 900,000 to 
100,000 vote, Texans passed a constitu- 
tional amendment providing a_ better 
teachers’ retirement plan. Teachers 
with 20 or more years of “creditable 
service” will receive a minimum of $100 
monthly pension at the age of 60. 


>The Minneapolis school board has 
voted across-the-board pay increases for 
school personnel. Teachers who work 
10 months a year wili be boosted $200 
annually; supervisors who work 11] 
months will get $220; and 12 months, 
$240. The board defeated Supt. Rufus 
Putnam’s proposal to give bigger pay 
hikes to principals and supervisors, and 
widen the gap between teachers with 
Bachelors’ and advanced degrees. 


record circulation figures, 
and the “Woman’s Home 
Companion” discontinued publication 
last month. Reason: lack of adequate 
advertising revenue. 


PMilwaukee School Superintendent 
Harold S. Vincent takes over as Wis- 
consin State Supt. cf Instruction July 1. 


Don‘t Miss 


Hungary’s Fight for Freedom, by the 
editors of “Life.” This is a must for your 
permanent social studies bookshelf—a 
100-page picture report of Hungary’s 
short-lived revolution against Soviet 
tyranny. Send 50 cents to Department 
H, “Life” magazine, 540 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 

We Are Less Educated Than 50 Years 
Ago, by Arthur Bestor in “U.S. News 
ai.d World Report” (Nov. 30). A highly 
controversial interview with one of 
present-day education’s most outspoken 
critics. Says Bestor: “[Education profes- 
sors] say that instead of teaching a child 
history or geography, you should teach 
him how to act when he goes out on a 
date. This they call ‘social studies.’ ” 


> Despite 
“Collier’s” 








<< _Letters 


lo the Editor: 

Thank you for your good article on Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. (Scholastic Teacher, 
Dec. 6, 1956.) Those of us who studied 
inder him can never forget him, and it is 
good to know that he is still thinking about 

ication and the problems of our present 
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—Crara B. Weir 
Waterbury Public Schools 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Tot Editor 
Nothing could have pleased me more 
than to find the special report on The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary School. 
Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 15, 1956.) Who- 
ever wrote this perceptive review . . . has 
caught the spirit of Volume Ill. 
—ANGELA M. BROENING 
Maryland Dept. of Education 


I want to thank you for the excellent 
ind detailed review of English Language 
(rts in the Secondary School. Your re- 
viewer has done a fine job of picking out 
for proper emphasis the sections of the 
book that deserve special consideration. 

—J. N. Hoox 
Executive Secretary 
National Council of 
Teachers of English 


fo the Editor 

Permit me to say that I was most sur- 
prised to see the columns of Scholastic 
Teacher used as a propaganda device for 
1 representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. (See letters column, Oct. 
25, 1956.—Ed.) 

The NEA in its Portland convention in 
1956 reaffirmed its support for a resolution 
calling for the integration of the public 
schools and urging citizens of intelligence, 
saneness and reasonableness to work to- 
gether at the state and local levels to ac- 
omplish integration. 

The NEA Travel Division has announced 
that it will, so long as the Arab countries 
deny visas to American teachers of Jewish 
faith, schedule no NEA tours into Arab 
ountries. This policy means that the Amer- 
ican teaching profession, as represented by 
the 659,000 members of the NEA, will re- 
sist any discrimination against minority 
groups within the profession. 

—ARNOLD W. WoLPeERT 
California Teachers Assn. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on your very excellent 
news coverage on problems pertinent to 
teachers. Your salary reviews especially, 
ind news of important meetings through- 
sut the country, and current philosophies— 

nong other items—we feel are an excel- 
ent supplement to our local, state, and 
national magazines. In fact, on many occa- 
sions it surpasses them. How about some 
program for getting this section into the 
hands of more teachers and Administrators? 
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Those, too, who do not subscribe to the basis for $2 a year. Subscribers should in- 


student magazines. dicate choice of Teacher edition for Senior 
—Carw J. SANTELL Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, Practical Eng- 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High lish, or World Week. Many educators who 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin do not now teach English or social studies 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Scholastic Teacher classes keep abreast of current education 
may be purchased on a single subscription developments with single subscriptions.) 














by Brownstein and Weiner 


Contains model college entrance aptitude 
and achievement tests, with answers; all mathe- 
matical and science tests are worked out. 

Vocabulary list with definitions and usage. 

Drills for verbal and mathematical tests. 

Lists all major colleges and examination requirements. 

How to fill out the application, what to do at the 
interview. $1.98 paper 

$3.95 cloth 


by Brownstein, Weiner & Kaplan 


Includes $40,000,000 in scholarship sources. 

Exhaustive lists of all college, private, governmental 
scholarships. 

3000 Authentic Scholarship Questions with answers 
and solutions. 

2000 basic words with definitions and usage. 


Review material in all subject areas. 
$2.98 paper 
S4.95 cloth 
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How Our Junior High Students Catch... 


The Book-a-Week Habit 


By DWIGHT G. STAUFFER 


UR seventh, eighth, and ninth grad- 

ers at Shaker Heights Junior High 
School (Cleveland) have acquired the 
“book-a-week habit.” Every week du 
ing the 36-week school year, they are 
expected to read one book of th 
choosing. 

They keep a card record of their in- 
dividual reading, and once every six 
weeks discuss their reading programs at 
individual conferences with their Eng 
lish teachers, One by one, each boy and 
girl is called up to the desk to take part 
in the checking of his reading card. His 
record is spread out before them both, 
and the teacher can very quickly deter- 
mine not only what has been read but 
also what has been most or least en- 
joyed. She can soon judge what types 
of reading are overemphasized and what 
neglected. 

“John,” she may say, “these are good 
stories you're reading but I think it’s 
time for you to try an adult book once 
in a while. You like airplane stories, 
don’t you? See if you can find God Is 
My Co-Pilot, by Scott. I think you'd 
like it. It’s in our library.” 

Or she might say to another, “Betty 
you've read four detective stories this 
time. How about a play or a biography? 
Have you read On Borrowed Time or 
Junior Miss? Copy down those titles 
and see if they are in our library.” 

Or the teacher might say in some 
cases, “What happened, Bill? Too many 
social events this fall? You can read 
more than this! Try reading for half an 
hour each evening before turning out 
the light. Make it a habit, Bill, every 
weekday night.” 

Such individual conferences are the 
greatest incentive I know to the making 
of a lifelong reader. The conference is 
the teacher's best method, we find, to 
encourage in students an appreciation 
and love of good books of all kinds 
Students soon discover that the reading 
habit is a thoroughly satisfying and en- 
joyable venture into a broader knowl- 
edge of the world and the people in it 
They quickly reject the idea that there 
is neither time nor place for books in 
the busy schedule of the 20th century 
adult. 

The penalty for reading less than the 
expected book-a-week is not so severe 
as to encourage falsification on the 


Ir own 


Dwight G. Stauffer is chairman of the 
English Department, Shaker Heights 
Junior High School, Cleveland 


Newsweek Photo by Ed Wergeles 


If “everybody's doing it,’’ youngsters find it easier to build good reading habits. 


reading record cards, though it some- 
times does occur. Our teachers are well 
aware of this practice, but we feel that 
it would be done by this same minority 
if the number of required books were 
cut in half or even reduced to one or 
two a month. 

The reward for extra reading is also 
not out of proportion to the rest of the 
English program. In other words, the 
child who reads ten or twelve books in 
a six-week grading period will not re- 
ceive an “A” in English or even “B” 
unless his other English work is on an 
equivalent level. And the rare individual 
who digests twenty books in the grad- 
ing period has the same “A” or “E” (for 
excellent) averaged in with his other 
English grades as the child who reads 
SIX. 

The real incentive to better reading 
is therefore not the grade that is re- 
eived each six weeks, for that can be 
easily offset by the other English grades. 
One factor that does far more to moti- 
vate our students’ reading is the example 
set by the majority of students. Chil- 
dren, like their elders, have a way of 
accepting even unwelcome tasks if they 
know that others are performing these 
duties along with them. If their class- 
mates are reading a book a week, then, 
by golly, they will, too! Some will ob- 


ject, but they read nevertheless, and 
enjoy their reading in spite of them- 
selves. 

There is one other point that should 
be mentioned here. Obviously you can- 
not carry on a reading program such as 
ours without a large supply of books 
within easy access of the children. 
Shaker is fortunate in having an excel- 
lent library in every school building. 
Schools without these can and must 
rely on public libraries. However, there 
are other very helpful sources that can 
be made available. 

Home libraries usually contain quite 
a few books that children enjoy, if these 
books are not thrust upon them, Book 
clubs, too, are making it easier every 
year for students to buy soft-cover 
copies of the very best books, In our 
Junior High, which has an enrollment 
of 1,560, the pupils last year bought 
more than 7,500 pocket books from the 
“Teen Age Book Club.” [For informa- 
tion on how to start a club, write Teen 
Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 
New York 36, N. Y.—Ed.] 

Not all schools have as many of the 
facilities for reading that Shaker has at 
its command, but all schools do have 
children that can read and will read 
with enjoyment, if given the proper 
motivation. ¢ 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Newsmakers in this week's issue are 
Sultan Mohammed V, Morocco’s ruler, 
and Habib Bourguiba, premier of newly 
independent Tunisia. Students will find 
the biographical sketches of both men 
exciting reading. When taking up the 
unit on Morocco and Tunisia, pages 
10-15, call the attention of your 
students to the newsmaker section. 


THE 85TH CONGRESS (p. 16) 


This article gives students an intelli- 
gent background with which to view 
the opening session of the new Con- 
gress. It tells how the new Congress 
is organized and who the leading Con- 
gressional figures are. It also explains 
the situation that has arisen from last 
vear’s elections—a Republican Admin- 
istration faced by a Democratic Con- 
gress. Taking a look into the future, the 
article indicates some of the unfinished 
business of Congress and the major is- 
sues expected to come up for considera- 
tion in this session. 


Things to Do 


|. Do your students know the names 
of their own Congressmen and U. S. 
Senators? Make it an assignment that 
they check with their parents on this 
information. 

2. What are the editorials and news 
columnists in your local newspapers 
saying about the new Congress and is- 
sues before the Congress? Assign the 
class to investigate, read up on this in- 
formation, and be ready to report to 
the class. Suggest that they bring the 
news items to class so that they can 
quote opinions as may be necessary. 
Student comment and questions will be 
the guide for your lesson take-off. 

3. Another approach to the lesson 
could be to write a list of topics on the 
blackboard under the heading, “Un- 
finished Business of Congress.” Sugges- 
tions will come from the article itself 
and from the reading done by the class 
in newspapers, etc. Let the class divide 
itself into several groups as “buzz 
groups” to talk over individual topics. 
After an assigned time has elapsed, call 
on each group to present the issue to 
the rest of the class. The point here is 
not to go into detailed analysis of each 
topic. The idea is to have students be- 
come generally aware of the issues be- 
fore the new Congress. 


Discussion Questions 
1. President Eisenhower is a Repub- 
lican. Congress is under a Democratic 


* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 





majority. Should we necessarily expect 
the next four years to be difficult ones 
for the President? Justify your opinion. 

2. What is meant by the statement, 
“Politics in America stops at the water's 
edge when the nation’s vital interests 
are concerned”? 

3. Let us turm to the issues which 
Congress will take up for consideration 
in this session. How would you want 
Congress to act on 
(name it); etc. 


UNIT: MOROCCO and TUNISIA 
(pp. 5, 10-15) 


High Points of the Unit 

In recent years, Africa has been the 
setting for the clash between colonial- 
ism and nationalism. Last week’s unit 
centered on the winning of independ- 
ence by the Sudan. This week we learn 
how Morocco and Tunisia gained their 
independence in 1956. 

Morocco and Tunisia were French 
protectorates. French capital, settlers, 
and know-how helped develop both 
countries. But the best jobs, farms, and 
homes were in French hands. National- 
ists sought to improve home conditions 
as well as win independence from 
France. Uprisings took place. In the 
spring of 1956, France granted inde- 
pendence to both Morocco and Tunisia. 
The strategic location of both countries 
makes them important in world affairs. 
This explains why the Arab World, 
Western Europe and the U. S. are in- 
terested in winning the friendship of 
Morocco and Tunisia. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: Newsmaker sketches of 
the leaders of Morocco and Tunisia. 

2. Page 10: The geography, people, 
climate, agriculture, and resources of 
Morocco and Tunisia. Map. 

3. Page 11: A survey sketch of North 
African history describing how Morocco 
and Tunisia became French _protec- 
torates. 

4. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread on various aspects of life in 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

5. Pages 14-15: The part played by 
France in developing its protectorates. 
The nationalist movement paves the 
way for the independence of Morocco 
and Tunisia. Problems ahead for the 
new nations. 

6. Page 20: Workbook on the unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10, 12-13: Summarize what 
you learned about Morocco and Tunisia 
from your reading and from the pic- 








Morocco and Tunisia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


tures under these headings: Area; Pop- 
ulation; Climate; Land Features; Agri- 
culture; Mineral Resources; Living 
Standards; Earning a Living. 

2. Pages 5, 11, 14-15: (1) Who is 
Sultan Mohammed V? Habib Bour- 
guiba? (2) How did Morocco and 
Tunisia become French protectorates? 
(3) Who are the colons? (4) In what 
ways did France bring progress to 
Morocco and Tunisia? (5) What were 
the causes of resentment by Morocco 
and Tunisia toward France? 


Teaching the Unit 


In World History classes, teachers 
may want to emphasize the unit from 
the point of view of the decline of the 
“old imperialism.” In Geography classes 
a more general coverage can be fol- 
lowed by devoting time to the teaching 
of map facts, information about the 
land and the people, in addition to the 
other features of the unit. 


A Map Lesson 


Have a wall map of Africa on the 
blackboard. Students can work with the 
map on page 10 of this issue plus the 
Key Issue map of Africa. Here are some 
guiding questions: 

1. In what part of Africa are Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia? 

2. Between what lines of latitude are 
they located? Longitude? 

8. What does the map on page 10 
tell you about the land features of both 
countries? 

4. With the map information as your 
only clues, what can you learn about 
the climate of both countries? 

5. Is the location of both countries 
advantageous for world trade? Explain. 


Things to Do 


Have students complete the blank 
outline map of Africa they began last 
week with information on Morocco and 
Tunisia. Let them write in the names of 
neighboring countries, Mediterranean 
Sea, Atlantic Ocean, Sahara Desert, 
Casablanca, Tunis, Rabat. Have them 
indicate the outlines of the countries of 
southern Europe and name those coun- 
tries situated across the Mediterranean 
from Morocco and Tunisia. 


NEW LIFE IN OLD LANDS (pp. 12-13) 


Picture Study Questions 

1. What evidence can you find in the 
pictures which shows life in Morocco 
and Tunisia (a) as it been in- 
fluenced by modern civilization? (b) as 
though. it had been going on for years 
and years without a “foreign touch”? 


has 
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(Ask students to comm ’ it scenes 
showing modern Casablanca, 
of transportation, styles of architecture 
the veiled faces of the women, etc. ) 

2. What can you learn about living 
standards in Morocco and 
the pictures? What evidence 
tures did you use for your clues 

If the farm scene is typical 
does it differ from a farm scene 
US? 


ECHOES OF THE PAST and THE RISE 
OF NATIONALISM (pp. 11, 14-15) 


Discussion Questions 

There is an old saying 
“People don’t bite the hand th: 
them.” How might France have applied 
this thought to its relations with Mo 
rocco and Tunisia? 

2. In what ways has France helped 
bring a better life to the people of 
Morocco and Tunisia? 

3. If France has brought a 
measure of progress to both countries, 
how do you explain the uprisings 
against France by both Morocco and 
Tunisia? 

4, What would you hav 
the attitude of the U. S. 
during this period of unrest? 
the reasons for your answer? 


TOOLS for 


FRANCE 


methods 


Tunisia from 
in the pic 
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how 


in the 


that goes, 


it feeds 


large 


expected 
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to have been 
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PAMPHLETS: Some Facts on France, 
1954, free, France Actuelle, Suite 221, 
Southern Building, 1425 H_ Street 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. France 
1952, free; What About France, un- 
dated, free; Map of France (color, 22 
by 28 inches), undated, free; French 
Cultural Services, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. The French Union, 
1956, free, French Embassy Press & 
Information Division, 972 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y. France 
Vol. 3 No. 7), 1953, 10¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land of Joan of Arc, 
J. Bragdon, $2.75 (Lippincott 
France, by Robert Davis, $1.25 
day, 1947). 

ARTICLES: “Why Britain and France 
Went to War in Egypt,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Nov. 9, 1956. 
Tries to Offset Nasser in Struggle for 
Africa,” Business Week, Oct. 13, 1956. 
“France After N.A.T.O.” by E. W. Fox, 
Current History, Nov. 1956. “Can the 
French Save Their Republic,” by A. 
Fontaine, Reporter, Nov. 1, 1956. “At- 
lantic Report on France,” Atlantic 


Focus 


by L. 
1952). 


( Holi- 


France 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


January 11, 1957 
Unit: Our Major Allies in Europe— 
1. Britain 


January 18, 1957 
Unit: Our Major Allies in Europe— 


2. France 





18 in World Week 











Things to Do 


|. It would be 
student difficulties with several terms 
vhich are part of the unit. Write the 
list on the board: colon, Moslem, pro- 
tectorate, colony, nationalism, national- 
ists, colonialism, sultan, empire. Call on 
students to clear up the meanings of 
the terms. Do the explaining yourself 
where difficulties arise. As the explana- 
tions develop, you will have a good lead 
to start your lesson. 

2. Ask students to scout newspapers 
for articles dealing with Morocco and 
['unisia, and for articles deal 
vith the problems of colonialism. These 
naterials can be used to both motivate 
ind enrich your lesson. 

3. The class cartoonist can tell what 
he would draw to visualize idea 
which was developed in the article 


wise to anticipate 


which 


sSOTmme 


TEACHERS 


Monthly, Oct. 1956. “France Down but 
Not Out,” Business Week, June 23, 
1956. “Crisis of French Colonialism,” 
by H. Luethy, Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1956. 

FILMS: France and Its People, 13 
sound, black & white or color, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Il]. Through the eyes of a 
French family we are shown French 
craftsmanship, food and wine, architec- 
ture, religion, celebration of feast days, 
farming, industry, France’s friendship 
vith the U. S. Modern France: the 
Land and the People, 10 
sound, black & white or color, sale, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Buildi 
cago, Ill. Overview of ia 
ing steel workers, grape growers, fisher- 
men, and truck gardeners. 

FILMSTRIPS: France Today, 30 
frames, Visual Educational Consultants, 
Inc., 2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, 
Wis. Scenes of the country and the 
people in various parts of France. 
France, 57 frames, color, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Il]. Photographs of 
Paris, the industries of France and the 
pastimes of its people; livestock and 
dairy industry, cultivation of crops. 


minutes, 


minutes, 


inc rary 


After High School, What? (p. 

29) 

This popular guidance feature by our 
vocational editor counsels students on 
questions related to careers and schools 
for advanced study. As a practical les- 
son in letter writing, encourage your 
students to write to various schools and 
colleges (some of which are listed on 
this feature page) for information about 
advanced education of interest to them. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 20 


1. Cartoon Reading: 1-Morocco, Tunisia, 
Algeria; 2-the struggle for independence 
from French rule; 3-France’s policies of 
preserving her control over North African 
territory; 4-colonialism can ignite the flame 
of nationalism; 5-it can readily flare up 
into a dangerous situation; 6-France grant- 
ed Morocco and Tunisia independence. 

II. Geography: 1-Algeria; 2-Atlantic; 3- 
south; 4-Morocco; 5-Atlas; 6-Mediterrane- 
an; 7-Spain; 8-Morocco. 

Ill. Words At Work: 1-g; 2-e; 3-a; 4-h; 
5-b; 6-d; 7-f; 8-c. 

IV. Put On Your Thinking Caps: 1-(a) 
modern methods of transportation and 
communication in the large cities, modern 
buildings, etc.; (b) nomadic life in the 
mountains, backward farming methods, 2- 
(a) their national pride; (b) the greater 
political and economic opportunities that 
would open to their citizens; 3-established 
modern schools, built roads, improved 
health conditions, developed the countries’ 


resources, 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 28 
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struction, Colifornia State Dept. 
Mr. Eric N Dennard, Superintendent of 
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HOW THE TAPE RECORDER CAN... 





Make Your Students Newspapermen! 


By STANLEY ASIMOV 


TINHE job of teaching a student to 
become a good reporter is unusual- 
ly tough for an instructor, because 
1ewspaper work is a field where you 
learn by doing. The essence of report- 
ing is the ability to ask good questions 
questions that are discerning, probing 
ind direct. The answers to these ques- 
tions provide the basis of the stories 
that fill tomorrow’s newspapers. But 
the problem is to be able to interpret 
these answers accurately. 

Until you’ve interviewed politicians, 
how are you going to learn to sift the 
kernel of news from the chaff of propa- 
ganda? Until you've interviewed police- 
men, how are you going to learn to 
extract factual information from opin- 
on? In short, how can a student learn 
to distinguish between inference and 
fact—a task that is second nature to a 
zood reporter? 

The ideal solution to the problem is 
to allow journalism students to go to 
the of news events and take a 
crack at reporting. But classrooms (and 
one-hour class periods) being what they 
this is an impossible alternative. 
My solution (4 14 Mohammed) was to 
bring the “mountain” to the students 
with tape recordings. 

Tape recordings got a wonderful re- 
ception in my classroom. They brought 
the flavor and the excitement of an ac- 
tual news event to school. They told 
the story in chronological order, letting 
the journalism students have the chance 
\inate between facts and in- 


scene 


are, 


) dist ete 
ference 

If you want to set up a tape-recorded 

your classroom, the task is 
lake a newspaper story and 
turn it over to your creative-writing 
class. Have the students try to imagine 
how each statement in the story was 
btained. Then have them concoct 
conversations between a young reporter 
and the news sources that would pro- 
duce this information. Put these conver- 
sations down on paper, and you have 
your script. 

The next job falls to the dramatics 
class. Assign a student to each role and 
then let them act out the conversations. 
ry to maintain freshness in the acting 
by allowing a little ad-libbing now and 
then to add realism. Then comes the 


story in 


mpl 


Stanley Asimov is a copy editor on 
the Long Island newspaper Newsday, 
and is a journalism instructor at New 
York University 








New York | 


Irwin Gooew iversity 


N.Y.U. journalism teachers record news lesson. Both creative writing 
and dramatics classes can help, says author, holding script at left. 


tape recorder and the journalism class. 

Most adaptable to tape-recording 
treatment, I’ve found, have been police 
stcries, courtroom trials, and politics. 
One of my most successful recordings 
involved a murder case. It was so suc- 
cessful that the original story of the 
murder became only Installment No. 1. 
In short order, there were four more 
installments. By the time it was done, 
the stories encompassed the discovery 
of a strangled woman’s body, the ques- 
tioning of suspects, the use of lie- 
detector tests, and the arrest of the 
murderer. 

I didn’t try to fictionalize the story 
by imagining what the murderer said 
when he strangled his victim. No re- 
porter could conceivably have known 
that, and my aim was to give the stu- 
dents an honest story of what the 
reporter's job was. 

For example, here are several of the 
“characters” we developed in the mur- 
der story as they talked to the “young 
reporter” : 

The Busy City Editor: “Get over to 
Fallwood Parkway and Crestwood Ave- 
nue right away. A woman's been stran- 
gled. Telephone us the details as 
quickly as possible. Deadline’s in two 
hours.” 

The Frightened Man Who Discovered 
the Body: “I was on my way home, 
just going home. And I turned the 
corner, and I saw somethin’ on the 
street. It looked like a bundle. When 
my headlights played over it, I stopped 
to see what it is. And, my gosh, it was 
a body! Why did I have to find it? Why 
didn’t I just keep going home?” 

The Gruff Chief of Detectives: “Look 


fella, I've no time for reporters right 





now. I’m busy. Don’t you know a mur 
der’s been committed?” 

The Stunned Husband of the Mur- 
dered Woman: “Linda, Linda, why did 
it have to happen? Why did I let her 
go to the city alone? I should have driven 
her, but I was too tired. So while | 
slept, she was murdered! Linda, Linda!” 

As for the young reporter in the 
script, his conversation consisted en- 
tirely of questions—every type of ques- 
tion imaginable. 

To the Body’s Discoverer: “What did 
you do when you saw it was a body? 
How did you know she was dead?” 

To the Detective Chief: “Any sus 
pects? Any motive? Was she robbed?” 

To the Husband: “Anyone dislike 
your wife? Did she carry much money 
with her?” 

And to the city editor and to the 
newspaper readers, the young reportet 
had the job of taking all of the informa- 
tion he was given and winnowing it 
down to the necessary facts for a news 
paper story. 

By the time the complete project is 
done, everyone has gained. In addition 
to the immediate advantages for the 
students, every newspaper reader may 
benefit in the long run. For if a news 
paper reporter is better trained, his 
stories will be more accurate and more 
honest. Then all of us will be getting 
more facts in our newspapers—and less 
inference. 

The whole project will be welcomed 
by the students. It will give them a 
unique variation from daily lectures. At 
the same time, a little of the technique 
necessary to handle a newspaper story 
will be passed along painlessly to 
them. e 
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Now _| CAN Travel Tips cies 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 
ABROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 





| 

| » As a firm advocate of the “Getting 
to Know You” principle of travel, I am 
pleased to call your attention to “Ad- 
venture Overseas.” An unusual, educa- 
tional organization, “Adventure Over- 
seas” offers a participant ten days in 
one of four Caribbean islands—not as 
the usual tourist, but as a guest in the 
home of an especially selected family. 

As a member of “Adventure Over- 
seas,” you provide only transportation 
and pocket money for your trip to 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, the Dominican 
Republic or Puerto Rico. Round-trip 
air fares range from $195 to $290. 
Once there, you participate fully in the 
life of your host family at their expense. 
Each person accepted as a member 
of “Adventure Overseas,” however, 
must agree to invite a member of his 
host family to his own home in the 
States for a return visit. 

A minimum of two years of French 
study is required for Guadeloupe and 
Martinique; two years of Spanish study 
for the Dominican Republic; no lan- 
guage requirement for Puerto Rico. 
Groups for each of the four islands 
travel with an experienced group leader 
and depart from New York March 22, 
29, and April 12. 


For further details write James F. 
Dickinson, Director, “Adventure Over- 
seas,” Hamilton, New York. 


>» For travel reference or classroom 
use, a new set of educational materials 
on Puerto Rico is now available with- 
out cost to teachers. For folders on 
the history and political status of the 
island, Puerto Rican songs, games, tra- 
ditions, and economics, write Informa- 
tion Section, Puerto Rico Department 
of Labor, 88 Columbus Ave., New 
York 23, N. Y. 


>» One of the most concise, thorough, 
and readable guides on educational 
travel to appear in a long while is 
How to Organize an Educational Tour. 
A request for the above booklet will 
also bring you PAA’s Guide to Group 
Travel which describes the advantages 
of company as you journey. Write 
George Gardner, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1790, New York 
iT, i 


» If your next vacation trip is an air- 
borne one, you'll face the inevitable 
problem “What will I wear?” Scandi- 
navian Airlines’ new booklet Going- 
Wear has. all the answers from what 
to take to how to pack, plus other tips 
for easier traveling. Free from Sally 
Ann Simpson, Scandinavian Airlines 
System, 138-02 Queens Blvd., Jamaica 
35, N. Y. 

—Marcaret E, McDoNALp 





tourist service—and the World- 
Wide Plan, Go Now-Pay Later” 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the World-Wide Plan, 
Go Now-Pay Later... pay 
10% down, the balance in up to 


for Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


All Aboard! 


CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


20 monthly installments. What’s 
more, Family Fares and 2-week 
tourist Excursion Fares to 
Europe are now in effect. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
iy; N.. xX. 


Pay AMERICA 


World's Most Experienced Airline 


No, we can’t give you a de luxe, ex- 
pense-paid trip to the Orient, but why 
not enter our 9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards contest anyway. Your story may 
win one of our 12 prizes and be pub- 
lished in Scholastic Teacher. All you 
do: send us your story on any vacation 
trip or travel adventure at home or 


abroad. 





| WHO’S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librari- 


ans, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 
HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos 
| taken on your trip, if you have them, 
| JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 
| for originality, travel appeal and teacher 
interest. 





PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Rand MeNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
U. S. and Canada. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31. Winners will be announced 
in April. Send your manuscripts to: 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash 
prizes become the property of Scho- 
lastic Teacher. Entries will not be re- 
turned unless they are accompanied by 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes. No 
entry blank is needed. 











Films and 
Kilmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Settling the New 
World—6 filmstrips, color, about 49 frs. 
ich. Each strip presents government, 
ocial and economic life; set covers 
lonial period of our history. Spanish 
Colonization, French Colonization, New 
England Colonization, Middle Colonies, 





Southern Colonies, Colonial Govern- 
ment, (Jr. and Sr. H.) Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 
Medieval Europe—4 filmstrips, color. 
ilmed in France, gives four phases of 
1edieval life and culture. Medieval 
Manor: feudal system explained. Knight 
and His Training. Crusades and Their 
Significance. The Town and Its Guilds: 
social and economic aspects of medie- 
and Sr. H.) Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films. 


val town. (Jr 


SCIENC] 


— 


The Story of Television— 
mins., < and B&W. From re- 
search to color television; diagrams ex- 
plain electronic principles; B&W with 
lor TV sequences in color. (Jr. and Sr. 
H.) Free from Institute of Visual Train- 
ing, 40 East 49th St., New York City. 


] 
te) | 


Atomic Achievement—22 mins., color. 
Britain’s atomic power program. (Sr. H. 
and Ad.) British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


MUSIC: Music for Everyone—20 
mins., color. Importance of music in 
our lives, manufacture and mechanical 
achievements, basic theory of hi-fi. (Sr. 
H. and Ad.) Video Films, 1004 E. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: Let's Think 
and Be Safe—10 mins., B&W or color. 
Covers major reasons for school acci- 
dents, seven episodes in elementary 
classroom illustrate importance of think- 
ing before acting. (El. or Ad.) Portafilms, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


GUIDANCE: How to Take a Test— 
10 mins. Explains importance and func- 
tion of testing, ways to prepare, effec- 
tive methods for taking tests. (Sr. H. 
and college.) Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York City 17. 

Health Careers—14 mins. Introduc- 
tion to the many career opportunities 
in health; shows how various profes- 
sions serve the community. (Sr. H.) 
Health Careers, National Health Coun- 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 













For American 


literature courses 


These films make an unusual contribution to 
the student's understanding of two great 
American writers as well as that of an im- 
portant literary period. The first film, American 
The Westward Movement, presents 
authors whose works were largely inspired by 
the spread into new and unsettled lands 
Conrad Richter, Bret Harte, Hamlin Garland, 
and Francis Parkman are among those who 
gave a voice to this unique human drama 
Liberal quotations from their works against a 
background of movement, building, 
settlement give high school students a splendid 
opportunity to visualize the human context 


Literature. 


of great writing 


CORONET FILMS 


above 


i 
consideratior 


Name . —————— 


Schoo! or organization. 


Address 


Walt Whitman: Background for His Works and 
Mark Twain: Background for His Works pro- 
vide a visual basis for understanding the works 
of these authors in relation to their own lives 
and the periods in which they lived. Abundant 
quotations from Whitman's poetry and 
Twain's prose form an integral part of the 


Dept. ST-157, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
(] Please send me your catalog describing ali Coronet f ims 


[]) Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | hove checked for purchase 





From the Encyclopaedia Britannica film 
series showing life in Medieval Europe. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Hockey 
Instruction Series—8 films. Skating—10 
mins. Stickhandling—7 mins. Passing—7 
mins. Checking—7 mins. Shooting—9 
mins. Goaltending—9 mins. Offensive 
Teamplay—12 mins. Defensive Team- 
play—12 mins. Crawley Films, Ltd., 19 
Fairmont Ave., Ottawa, Canada. 

—VeERA FALCONE! 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchas« 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. El 
( Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior High) 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: The Westward Movement 
MARK TWAIN: Background for His Works 
WALT WHITMAN: Background for His Works 


films. Both school literature 


courses 


are tor high 


in the 
imerican Liter- 


Other Coronet films also available 
American Literature Series are 
ature: Colonial Times; American Literature 
Revolutionary Times; American Literature: Early 
National Period; American Literature: The 
Realists; and New England: Background of Liter 
ature 


Al! films are available in color or black-and 


and white 


Write for preview ... 


If you are considering purchase, fill in coupon 
for preview prints of the films featured above 
or for a list of Coronet film libraries if you are 
interested in rental. 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building « Chicago 1, II linois 


including those mentioned 


Westword Movement 
] Walt Whitman: Bockground 
for His Works 
Mark Twain: Background 
for His Works 
(If you wish to receive preview 
prints of other films mentioned 
above, please write to us directly.) 


. 
American Literature: The | 





City. 7 
Mae 


Zone__Stote__ 
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{] | am interested in renting these 
films. Please send me oa list of 
Coronet film rental libraries 





By HENRY SALOMON 
Producer of NBC’s Project 20) 


['S saving in 
“Make it hard 


sul can 


GILBERT HIGHI 
The Art of Teac hing 
as stone, as bright a ( 
also, I believe, be applied to what 
we are trying to do on television in 
Project 20. We are not, 
attempting to teach in the 
classroom sense but since our raw 
material is history and the 
who made it, our productions must 
be “hard.” And since we 
peal to, and hold the attention of 
an audience numbered in the tens 
of millions we must be “bright.’ 

This we have consistently tried 
to be in such programs as Victory 
at Sea, Three. Two, One—Zero 
Nightmare in Red, The Twisted 
Cross, and The Great War—th 
programs which have thus far ap 
peared in the Project 20 series 
This title, incidentally 
from the 20th century 
to dramatize its major themes with 
a blending of film, musi ind 
spoken narration 

Our next production, Call te 
Freedom, will be seen on the NBC 
network from 8:00 to 9:30 p.m. on 
January 7th. Here we use an 
approach never befor 
television, a method which strives 
in a new wavy to meet the demands 
of Highet’s dictum. We are telling 
the story of a struggle 
through the centuries toward politi 
cal and personal freedom, and we 
are telling it in a twofold way: 
through dramatic film and 
tion, as before, but also through the 
medium of Beethoven’s opera Fi 
delio, which is itself a parable of 
the unending human struggle for 
freedom and justice 

The country with which we ar 
concerned is Austria, but we | 
that we have given our story 
nificance which transcends any sin 
gle nation. For the factual phases 
of our drama (we do not like the 
word “documentary” ) we have ran 
sacked the film archives of two 
continents to re-create the story of 
Austria from the days of its impe 
rial splendor, through its time of 
troubles as a Nazi slave-state, and 
down to its rebirth as a free and 
independent nation in 1955. In 
carefully chosen re-enactments out 
drama _ introduces characters 
out of the past as Beethoven and 
Napoleon. In actual scenes from 


to be sure, 


usu i] 
men 


¥ - ¥ 
mus ip 


derives 


and our aim 


applied t 


nation s 


narra 


1 
sucn 
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fairly recent history, our cast in- 
cludes the Emperor Franz Josef 
and his court, Adolf Hitler and his 
Brown Shirts, and the people of 
sequences 
the same 


Austria today. In these 
we have tried to achieve 
pace and impact which found such 


popular acceptance in Nightmare 
in Red and The Twisted Cross. 
What makes Call to Freedom 


unlike anything we have 
second domi- 


done be- 
fore, however, is the 
pat- 


strand in our dramatic 


the music of Beethoven and 


nant 
tern 
the scenes from his Fidelio 

When this work was performed 
at the rebuilt Vienna State Opera 
House to celebrate Austria’s rebirth 
of freedom in November of 1955, 
of Project 20 technicians 
to film the 


Through 


a crew 
and craftsmen was there 

event under my direction 
special arrangements with the Min- 
istry of Culture, we were able to 
capture in sight and sound one of 
the great performances of this su- 
perb musical organization and to 
feature its most celebrated artists 
in our program. This enabled us to 
carry out my concept of blending 
the most moving and significant 
scenes of the opera into our histo- 
rical drama, making them not 
merely haphazard and _ incidental 
parts of it but fusing them into the 
structure of our story. For the first 
time, in Call to Freedom 
opera is being used as narration in 
inter 


grand 


a new dimension, as a lyric 
preter of a contemporai 
underlining it musically and dra 
matically. 

I hope that teachers 1d stu- 
dents, too, will look at this program 
and judge for themseives whethei 
we have succeeded in blending the 
drama of history with the musical 
drama of opera. A new communi- 
cation medium like television pro- 
vides ample chance for bold ex- 
periment and artistic innovation—if 
producers are bold enough to take 
the chance, and if 
receptive enough not to shy away 
from innovation, but to welcome it 

Project 20’s venture in Call to 
Freedom has been a big one. How 
successful it is must be left, as al- 
ways, to the public. We think it is 
hard as stone. We are sure it is as 
bright as the sun—because the major 
illumination is Beethoven's 


theme 


audi ces are 
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New Materials 


ASSEMBLY GUIDE—Have you been 
assigned to run an assembly program 
in your school? Send for the New York 
Board of Education’s Assembly Guide 
for Secondary Schools. Types of as- 
sembly programs, where to get audio 
visual materials, making the most of 
limited props, suggested assembly rou- 
tines and procedures are outlined. Fifty- 
two-page booklet also contains an excel- 
lent bibliography. Write to Publications 
Division, Board of Education, Room 
108, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. (25 cents) 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER—by Rudolf 
Flesch. (Yes, it’s the same fellow.) A 
brief, succinct, and well-written booklet 
on how to improve your writing. Sec- 
tions include planning your story, tell- 
ing it clearly, polishing up what you've 
written. Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Il]. (55 cents). 


THE FLANNEL BOARD—by Merton 
B. Osborn. Thirty-six page booklet 
shows how the flannel board may be 
used from primary grades through 
college. Appendix mentions commercial 
sources, books, pamphlets, and maga- 
zine articles. Write Merton B. Osborn, 
Box 3, Redlands, Calif. ($1.00). 


MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS-This is a must 
for the bookshelf of every high school 
guidance counsellor. Lists military serv- 
ice alternatives open to students (ROTC, 
National Guard, college deferment, en- 
listment, etc.); advantages and disad- 
vantages of enlistment; officer candidate 
programs. Lists how and where to ob- 
tain Armed Forces films, booklets, and 
brochures. Adjutant General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Free). 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO 
ARE DEAF — Office of Education 
pamphlet lists essential competencies 
needed by teachers of deaf children. 
Suggests how to handle school-home 
relations, social relations, lip reading, 
and other aspects of teaching the deaf. 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (35 cents). 








NEW RECORDING TAPE — A new 
plastic leader and timing tape is being 
produced by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. Featuring “anti- 
static coating,” the tape may be used 
at the beginning and end of a reel of 
magnetic tape to provide for easier tape 
thread-up. This prevents damage to re- 
corded material. 











Highway to Adventure: The River 
Rhone of France, by Patricia Lauber 
Coward-McCann, $1.95), presents a 
descriptive picture of the Rhone River, 
‘wild bull of the Alps,” from its source 
in the Swiss Alps to the Mediterranean 
Sea. In addition to presenting the 
River of today, Miss Lauber em- 
shasizes its history, pointing out the 
effects of Roman and Greek civiliza- 
tion on the people of this area. 

This is one of the Challenge Book 
series, a group of human geographies 
dealing with the challenge of environ- 
ment which binds each region together. 
More than 50 photographs and maps 
Recommended for 


Rhone 


suppl ment the text. 


both the junior and senior high school. 
—ANNA VIRGINIA LOCKE 
Marshall High School 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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START...OR TOP OFF 
YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP 


Sabre Pilot, by Stephen W. Meader 


(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). Illness at home 
forces 17-year-old Kirk Owen to leave 
college in his sophomore year, but his 
father’s improvement permits him to 
join the Air Force just as the Korean 
fighting starts. Long interested in hot- 
rods, Kirk is assigned to aircraft me- 
chanics school with special training in 
jet engines. From here he enters cadet 
training, is commissioned, flies in Korea, 
becomes an ace and escapes from be- 
hind enemy lines after his plane crashes. 
In spite of a weak plot, this clear 
presentation of training in the Air Force 
—both from the enlisted man and offi- 
cer’s point of view—will be appreciated 
by the many boys expecting to enter 
the service. 
—LEARNED T. 
East Orange ( 


BuULMAN 


N. J.) Public Library 





Records =a 
and Tapes_4= 


On occasions, Scholastic 
Teacher has congratulated Random 
House for bringing authentic history to 
elementary pupils through the Land- 
mark series. Written by contemporary 
Landie.rk books have done 
much to demonstrate that unverified 
myths and legends about our nation’s 
no matter how well intended— 
false history, but at times 
mislead young minds about 
itness of our country’s past 





several 


experts, 


heroes- 
are not only 
actually 
the 
leaders. 

In conjunction with Landmark books, 
Enrichment Materials Inc. (246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.) have pro- 
duced several full-color filmstrips based 
on the books. These filmstrips are also 
well done and valuable. 

To complete the cycle of the senses, 
Enrichment Records (246 Fifth Ave.., 
New York 1, N. Y.) have “reproduced” 
the Landmark volumes on 33 1/3 rpm 
10-inch for school use. Un- 
fortunately, such condensations are 
subject to serious limitations. 

Enrichment Records’ latest releases, 
for example, include the following: 


ERL 111, Ben Franklin of Old Phila- 


true gre 


records 








TAPE RECORDERS WHOLESALE 


to all teachers, schools, and church groups. 
Quality unsurpassed in the price range. 
Also, record players and office equipment 
available. For free information write to: 


Cc. & D. DISTRIBUTORS 








Box 5116-ST Orlando, Florida 








delphia, Lincoln and Douglas; and ERL 
112, The Panama Canal,.Robert Fulton 
and the Steamboat. 

With subjects such as these, it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to shrink a 
150-page book into 15 minutes of 
listening time. Moreover, the records 
make no attempt to lay the ground- 
work for the introduction of new terms 
or definitions (as is done so well in the 
Landmark books). So much history 
must be telescoped into so little time 
that the listener, especially a child with 
no previous background, can find no 
real continuity. 

Only recently have educators pre- 
vailed upon the movie industry to pro- 
duce one or two incidents from famous 
classics, rather than butcher full-length 
plays or books. Those attempting to 
portray an entire book on one side of 
a record should take their cue from 
the movie makers. 

The Lincoln and Douglas record, for 
example, might well have been concen- 
trated on the Freeport speech alone. 
Members of the “audience” could have 
analyzed the implications of the Lin- 
coln question which caught Douglas in 
a dilemma. 

In their present form, some supple- 
mentary value may be found in FEn- 
richment Records, provided students 
have seen the accompanying filmswip 
or read the book. But taken separately 
as a social studies experience, the 
records are not adequate. 

—My tes M. Piatt 
Redford H. S., Detroit 


CORRECTION: C aoiaiin Records 
is producer of Stories of Mark Twain, 
not Folkways, as reported last issue. 


| Follow Spring north- 
| ward on your European 
| holiday... May-June is 
the gay Scandinavia 
Festival Season! Or 
visit Scandinavia in 
September — Design 
Cavalcade Month— 
give extra days for 
your very own “discov- 
eries” in delightful 
Scandinavia! See your 
Trave! Agent or write 





SELIG LL 
Travel Commission 


Dept. A-11, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 





SUMMER STUDY in 


throvah on + rae Ag in one re 

summer travel projects in 

the fields of " Eduettion, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, 





Journalism, etc. 
cane by colleges and universities, these 
ore Pp d to satisfy “‘in- 
ne credit requirements. Total cost, sae 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 





250 WEST ‘7th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











The Correspondent — 


pamphlet on newspaper reporting for 


students and novice writers. Send 35¢ 


for single copy. 
E. DICKINSON 
126 Argyle St. Rochester 7, N. Y. 





FOR OUTSTANDING 


PLAYS 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 











A PERFECT VACATION 


is offered to teachers wanting unique, 
inexpensive, educational 10 day spring 
vacation trip living with residents of 
French or Spanish Caribbean Island. 
For details, please write Adventure 
Overseas, Hamilton, New York. 
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Teleguide 
~~ 
OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 
Jan. 23, ABC-TV, 7:30-8:30 p.m., EST 


Walt Disney’s Disneyland production 
“Our Friend the Atom,” promises to be 
a refreshingly affirmative and inspiring 
account of the peaceful \ I 
fission. Based on the boo 

title by Heinz Haber, chief science con 
sultant for Disney Studios, the program 
depicts the origin, development, and 
future role of atomic energy. The story 


Using this mousetrap-covered table, 
Heinz Haber will demonstrate how the 
atom is split. (Disneyland, Jan. 23.) 


is told within the framework of “The 
Fisherman and the Geni the 
Arabian Nights. 

In line with Disney’s traditional ap 
peal to children and adults alike, th 
TV production offers teachers an excel 
lent opportunity for stimulating student 
interest in 


trom 


a variety of areas and on 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


.._1. ADVENTURE OVERSEAS, p. 13-T 
Information on educational 10-day spring 
vacation, living with residents of French 
Spanish Caribbean Island 

2. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., p. 2-T 
1956-57 Tape Recorder Directory 

—__.3. C. & D. DISTRIBUTORS, p. 13-T 
Info. on tape recorders and record player 
at wholesale prices 
4. CORONET FILMS, p. 11-T 
Catalogue, list of Coronet film rental li 
braries. Also preview prints on request. See 
coupon. 


Please Print 


SPCC ETEK ERE REESE REET E THERE eee 


School_ 
Address__ 
a 


This coupon valid for two months. 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 


will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


several different grade levels, too. 
The tale involves a fisherman (Man) 
who ensnares a strange vessel contain 
ing the spirit of a powerful but malef- 
icent genie (the Atom). The fisherman, 
however, tricks the genie into granting 
three wishes. Thus, Man, acting wisely, 
unlimited this 
new found source of power 
The first wish (for energy) 
events from Democritus’ coining of the 


can have benefits from 


pictures 


word “atom,” through Curie’s discovery 
of radium, Einstein’s theory of rela 
tivity, the splitting of the atom, to the 
present and its possibilities of atomic 
nower. The second wish (for food and 
health) 
rays to agriculture and 
third 


itomic 


shows applicatic 1 of atomic 
medicine. The 
(for 


enough 


and most important wish 


peace) appropriate ly 


cannot be granted by the genie—only 
by Man. 

Youngsters in junior high school will 
find in the reading of the tale an ex- 
citing element of adventure, particular 
ly when the nature and pr 
bility of the three wishes 
in class. 

In the higher grades 
consider the purpose and 
of the tale as a vehicle for 

» diverse an 
audience. This is a problem that 
stantly confronts TV producers. 

Further, a reading of Haber’s book, 
correlated with a class discussion of the 
program, present an opportunity 
for reviewing the development of atom 


sent desira 


discussed 


students might 
ttectiveness 
conveying 
so complex a subject to 
con- 


can 


ic energy and the role of the atom in 
world affairs. 
Our Friend the Atom is Teen Age 
Book Club selection for February 
—WILLIAM 
Bronxville H 


FIDONE 


>; a Be 


5. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-T 
Free copy of “Class Report 
color beoklet on coal for 
grades); other teachers’ aids 
6. PAN AMERICAN, p. 10-T 

Information on educational travel 
Wide Plen, Go Now—Pay Later 

7. RCA VICTOR, p. 16-T 

Full information on RCA Victor 

corders. 

8. ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
p. 13-T 

IHustrated catalogue 


illustrated 
intermediate 


World- 


Tape Re- 


__— Grade 
No. of Pupils 


Zone __State 


Jan. 4, 
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Free Period | 





Critics: From the composition of a 
high school senior: “Last week was 
Open School Week. We did Hamlet in 
class. A lot of parents came. Some of 
them had before, but they 
laughed just the same.” 


seen it 


Candor: Groucho Marx once resigned 
from a club with this message: “I do 
not wish to belong to a club that ac- 
cepts people like me.” 


Absent-Minded: We like this one: 
Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, used to relate that upon one occa- 
sion Professor Wilkie (his tutor) met in 
the street one of his former pupils. “I 
was very sorry to hear, my dear boy,” 
said he, “that you have had the fever 
in. vour family. Was it you or your 
brother who died of it?” “It was me,” 
was the reply. “Ah, dear me—I thought 
so—very sorry for it—very sorry for it.” 


Can You Sing "Em?: Here are top 
song hits of the past 50 years, as chosen 
by Jim Walsh for “Variety's” Golden 
Anniversary issue: In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree, School Days, Casey 
Jones, Alexander's Rag Time Band, I 
Want a Girl, Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee, St. Louis Blues, Over There, God 
Bless. America 


Statistics: Statistics is the art of draw- 
ing a crooked line from an unproved 
issumption to a foregone conclusion, 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 


“Well, you know the slogan: ‘If 
you can’t fight ‘em, join ‘em!’ ” 

















All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 2 


(NBC) Network News: Five- 
minute newscasts on the hour to 11 
p.m., local time; part of a drastic pro- 
gram overhauling. The shakeup jeopar- 
dizes the continuance of Conversation 
and Biographies in Sound. Listeners 
who wish to express their opinions on 
such excellent programs may address: 

0. 


7:00 a.m 


NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Note new 
time, to make way for The Price Is 
Right, a new audience participation 
show (contestants guess the total — 
price of a showcase full of goods). 
‘parlor game” replaces Ding-Dong 
School, now off the air for good. On 
Home today: General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ U.N. Forum. Jan. 9: 


Justice William O, Douglas. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
School for Fishing,” newsreel of a tiny 

village on Honshu Island in 
Japan. Boys attend school to learn how 
to catch “bonito” fish. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyiand: “So Dear 
to My Heart,” the adventures of a young 
boy and his black lamb, starring Bobby 
Driscoll and Burl Ives. 


hiisning 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Hang 
Up My Guns,” by Wendell Mayes, the 
story of a rifle-toting family of back- 
woodsmen who learn about law and 
order 

THURSDAY JANUARY 3 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Barry 
Sullivan, Marilyn Maxwell, Kenny 
Delmar and Harpo Marx star in Bob 
Barbash’s comedy, “Snow Shoes.” 
Sullivan and Marx team up as Harry 


Mousie, a pair of neer-do-wells 
who become the owners of a broken- 
down race horse that they try to re- 
juvenate through hypnosis. 


and 


FRIDAY JANUARY 4 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Hometown, 
U.S.A.” presents a collective “Portrait 
of America.” Jan. 11: From the Hun- 
garian Refugee Center at Camp Kilmer, 
N.J. Jan. 25: Elizabeth, N.J., Part I. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
“Newsreel” topics: Five-Year-Olds (and 


Learn Judo; Liberty Clock in Lon- 
Town; Kids Find Magic in Elec- 
tricity; Gun Battle Thrills Visitors; Cel- 
ebrate Japan Festival; Children See 
Famous Oak. 

30 p.m (NBC-TV) Big Story: Departing 
from its customary format, tonight’s 
program will explore the phenomenon 
of “The James Dean Bors. " Rex 
Newman, reporter for the Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe News-Herald will comment on 
the nationwide reaction of teenagers to 
the memory of the late actor. William 
Bast’s paperback biography of the star 
(Ballantine, 35c) is a current TAB 


selection. 


Up) 
don 


SATURDAY JANUARY 5 
(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: It looks 


12:30 p.m 


likely that Don Herbert will follow 
Miss Frances off the network unless 
viewers complain. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 


Milton Cross provides commentary for 
Met 


operas broadcast live. 


SUNDAY 


10:30 a.m. 
A new cycle, 
men who were 
“A History of the Pelop- 


Thucydides’ 
onnesian Wa 
the Crusades. 
biography.” 


JANUARY 6 


(CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


“Eyewitness,” books by 
there. January 6: 


rs.” Jan. 13: Memoirs of 
Jan. 20: Cellini’s “Auto- 


12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
To the Indonesian Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Jan. 13: Kating Rope Works, 





NS 


oe 


:30 p.m. 


700 p.m. 


Charles Romine, producer of Odyssey, 
explores ghost town of Virginia City 
Sunday, Jan. 6, CBS-TV, from 4-5 p.m. 


Maspeth, N.Y. Jan. 20: A special hour- 
long show on the Inauguration. Rec- 


ommended f 
Pp now 
of t 


or social studies classes. 
for the in-class watching 


e ceremonies the following day. 
(CBS) New York Philharmonic: 


Leonard Bernstein, pianist and conduc- 
tor. Scheduled for early Omnibus pro- 
grams are Bernstein on modern music 
and on Bach. His earlier music lesson 


on Omnibus, 


“What is Jazz?” is a re- 


cent Columbia release. For use in Eng- 


lish classes, 
Journal” 


A major new 


see my notes in “English 


(Jan.) 
700 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey (Premiere): 


series in conjunction with 


the American Association of Museums. 
Odyssey’s first program will be a live 


visit to the most fabulous 


the West, Vi 
series is a 
Forthcoming: 
Salem, Mass., 
music. 


rogram on 


(NBC-TV) 
Barry Wood has lined up an i 


host town of 
rginia City, Nevada. This 
must for history classes. 
the story of Witchcraft in 
and a history of American 


Wide, Wide World: 
os 


“The American oman.” 


ome base for this show will be the 


Chicago 


Lying-In 


Hospital where 


anchorwoman Margaret Mead will ex- 
plain the many roles of the new Ameri- 


can woman 
at gee we 


Other famous woman 
Helen Keller from New 


ork, a the American Founda- 
1 


tion for the 
Chase Smith 
of the Ca 
Roosevelt, 


Blind; Senator Margaret 
supervising a guided tour 
pitol building; Eleanor 


from Hyde Park, reading 


from the private papers of her husband; 
Kathryn Hulme, author of the best- 


selling “A N 
ritual of nu 
the Convent 


un’s Story,” narrating the 
ns’ taking their vows at 
of Presentation of the 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 


4:05 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: 


6:00 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. (ABC 


15-T 


Blessed Mother; from Salt Lake City, 
the 1,000 voices of the Singing Moth- 
ers, in front of the Mormon Tabernacle 
singing “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
ublic,” by feminine composer, Julia 
ard Howe. Most interesting angle for 
students is a remote from New York 
City’s High School of Rereeeneings Arts, 
where Hanya Holm, choreograp er of 
Broadway musical, “My Fair Lady,” in- 
structs students in the dance. Marian 
Anderson will also appear from Phil- 
adelphia, telling about her childhood 
there. 
(CBS) Radio Workshop: Sophie 
Tucker in her dramatic debut, “No Time 
for Heartaches.” Jan. 13: Carl Sandburg 


sings, talks, rambles on about “The 
American Minstrel,” a program that will 
bear taping. 


“Clinton 
and the Law: A Study in Segregation,” 
an attempt by the editors of the TV 
program to explore the chain of events 
which brought violence to this small 
Tennessee community. Virtually the 
only people to be seen or heard on 
the program will be the men, women 
and school children of Clinton who 
actively participated in the events 
which Seunaht the State Militia to their 
town, and which reached its climax re- 
cently with the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government at the request of the 
School Board. (See News section, p. 1-T). 
(CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
Passport to Life,” the true story of how 
a Hungarian gave his life to secretly 
triumph over the Russian occupation. 
Ten years ago the Russian commissar in 
Kohida, Hungary, site of Sepron Prison, 
demanded ten men for slave labor in 
the U.S.S.R. Since the town had already 
been stripped of men, this draft would 
take its only doctor, teacher, and baker. 
The mayor persuaded criminals to take 
the place of these needed citizens. One 
of the criminals returned from behind 
the Iron Curtain to keep the town doc- 
tor . from von executed in his place. 

) Omnibus: Christopher 
Plummer plays the title role in 
Sophocles’ tragedy, “Oedipus Rex,” in the 
Robert Fitzgerald-Dudley Fitts transla- 
tion, adapted for TV by Walter Kerr. 
Though there are elements in this play 
now unfamiliar to us—the oracle, the 
business of prophecy by bird flight, the 
background of myth that precedes 
the play, there must be something in 
the play, in its principal character and 
actions, that we continue to recognize 
as true. “Oedipus is a man who cannot 
stand being told that he is wrong, that 
he is guilty of anything, that he is less 
than perfect. He must always be right, 
and it is his insistence on proving that 
he is right that brings about every 
event in the play, and his downfall. His 
is one of the most common human char- 
acteristics: sensitivity to criticism, re- 
fusal to take a share of blame for the 
general human condition, intense per- 
sonal pride.” So writes adapter Walter 
Kerr. See Henry B. Maloney’s teaching 
suggestions in “Clearing House” (Jan.) 
And remember to tell your students the 
story ahead of time; after all the Greeks 
knew what was coming. 


JANUARY 7 


(NBC-TV) Project 20: “Call to 
Freedom” is a 90-minute tribute to the 
rebirth of freedom in Austria. See 
Henry Salomon’s own comments on the 
documentary on p. 12-T of this issue, 
and see My es M. Platt’s study sugges- 


MONDAY 
8:00 p.m. 


tions in “Clearing House” (Dec.). 
TUESDAY JANUARY 8 
8:35 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 

Frank Lloyd Wright (repeat). Will you 

let this fine series leave the air? 
WEDNESDAY JANUARY 9 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Alice 


in Wonderland.” 
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Pee VICTOR ‘Tape Fr< 


Each of your teachers and every one of your 
pupils will benefit from ths helping hand! An 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder 

. with Panoramic 3-Speaker System, an RCA 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of 
high fidelity. 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
this two-speed model like a professional. It’s 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttons and full-width “Stop” bar. ‘‘Voice-Music”’ 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five- 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


"all 


RCAVICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


trol unit, “normal” and “overload” indicators, 
extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
sory cable and many more fine-recorder features. 
You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 
phono or mike output, too. 


This rugged, portable teacher's helper ought to 
be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 
can consider more than one RCA Victor Tape 
Recorder. Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
. from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 
coupon. Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. L-12 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, MN. J. 


Full information, please, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders. 

















